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for exhibits is at far end. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PLAZA AT BALBALASANG, PHILIPPINE MOUNTAINS 
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“A Macedonian Cry Which Cannot Be Ignored 


Dwellers in the Philippine Mountains 
Plead for the Teaching of Our Church 


By the Rt. Rev. Gouverneur Frank Mosher, D.D. 


Missionary Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 


1A GOOD deal of romanticism has 

attached to the development of 
Ihe so-called non-Christian tribes in 
lhe mountains of Northern Luzon, and 
lhe Church has been interested because 
is early as 1903, at the very beginning 
of America’s attempt to open up these 
emote and little known parts of the 
‘slands, our first mission among the 
.gorots was established. 

To those of us who are on the field 
1m equally great romanticism was sug- 
vested last year when boys from the 
rub-province of Kalinga, who had 
ween baptized in Bontoc and Baguio, 
lemanded that we should delay no 
onger but come immediately to their 
somes and open a mission station that 

ould receive their families and friends 


into the Church. They themselves, now 
grown to manhood, are back in their 
home district as supervising teachers, 
principals or grade teachers in the 
schools of Kalinga, and as such are the 
leaders in bringing the new life to their 
people. It was but natural that they 
should want their Church to come and 
add its religious teaching and life to the 
secular education brought in by the 
Government. 

The story has been told elsewhere of 
how the Bishop and the Rev. E. A. 
Sibley responded to the demand in June, 
1925; and of how a new center was 
started and established at Balbalasang, 
with out-stations at Salicseg, Pontikian 
and Guinaang. To these must now be 
added Ableg, for the demand from there 
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ANNUAL MEET OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BALBALASANG 


Every day the school children form in lines by classes on the plaza and then march up the stone stairways 


at the sides of the terraced flower gardens 


could not be refused—tho demands 
from other places have had to be. Fr. 
Sibley has visited the new work twice 
since then, and the Rev. Leonard Wol- 
cott, during his short stay in the Islands, 
went there to live for a month, held 
the Christmas services, and adminis- 
tered the first baptism, when ninety-one 
persons received the Sacrament. In 
November, 1925, Deaconess Charlotte 
G. Massey moved to Balbalasang and 
has lived there since that time; alone, 
except when the clergy have made their 
visits. To her belongs the privilege of 
“pioneering” the new station and the 
credit for the roots that are being 
planted deeply now. 

A word should be said as to the loca- 
tion and accessibility of Balbalasang. 
Baguio is a day’s journey from Ma- 
nila; Bontoc, by pony over the Moun- 
tain Trail, is five days from Baguio, if 
one takes one stage (about 18 or 20 
miles) a day; Balbalasang is five days 
beyond Bontoc, or eleven days from 
Manila. But there is another route 
available—one that doubtless will be 
the one generally used; one may go by 
rail to the end of the railway at Bauang 
Sur, by automobile up the coast road 
past Tagudin (where the first night will 
be spent) to Lagangilang, in Abra 
Province, where the highway ends, 


which can be reached by noon of the 
second day; and finally by pony east-) 
ward into the mountains through Baay 
(where the second night will be spent) 
to Balbalasang by the end of the third 
day. It is three days and two nights| 
from either Manila or Bontoc, as was 
shown in April of this year when Fr, 
Sibley left Bontoc on Tuesday morning 
over the new automobile road, as I was 
leaving Manila by train. We met that 
night at Tagudin and on Thursday eve- | 
ning we arrived at Balbalasang in time 
for vespers and dinner. 

There are several things about the 
peoples of Kalinga that are quite dif- 
ferent from Igorot characteristics else- 
where. In the first place they are not 
poor; land is easily prepared for culti- 
vation, water is abundant and therefore 
rice is plentiful. They live in houses 
rather than in huts. One scarcely ever 
sees a man who is not wearing at least 
a shirt in addition to his gee-string and 
the women are not only rather elab- 
orately clothed but more often than not 
have bead bracelets on their arms from 
wrist to elbow—perhaps even to shoul- 
der. The villages are not so large as 
farther south, perhaps only thirty or 
forty houses each, but there are more 
of them; not being so much a warring 
people it has not been necessary to seek 
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TWO PROMINENT MEMBERS OF 


THE BALBALASANG COMMUNITY 


The daughter, grandchild and son-in-law of President Puyao, the “grand old man” of Balbalan Municipality 


who has led the movement to 


strength in compactness. The schools 
are not small ones in each village, but 
large ones in chosen certers and the 
children come, bringing their rice, on 
Monday morning to remain until Fri- 
day afternoon. There are no schools 
with less than two hundred pupils. The 
children do not have to be driven to 
school—they all want to go and as there 
is scarcely a child of school age who is 
not studying so also there are many 
really beyond school age who have 
slipped in. 

At each place where we have estab- 
lished the Mission our land is next to 
the school and therefore in the center 
of the village life. And, finally, I have 
at last personally seen a place such as 
I have read about but never expected to 
find: it is literally true that the Tin- 
guians (they and the Kalingas are the 
| two tribes we touch in the new station) 
do not steal. One may leave his saddle 
and bridle hanging under the house— 
not even the little bundle-carrying 
straps will disappear. One may leave 
his house open—not even a tin of sar- 
dines will be missing. Fr. Sibley and I 
lived for twelve days in an open grass 
hut built on the hill side at the edge of 
the pine forest, with window never 
shut and with no door at all; we took 
no precautions and we missed abso- 
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bring the Church to his people 


lutely nothing, a most remarkable fact. 

It may seem a curious statement to 
make but the Tinguians scarcely need 
the last six of the Ten Commandments. 
They have a very worthy respect for 
their parents; they are not violent and 
there is practically no murder among 
them; they show no sexual abnormal- 
ities and are faithful in their marital 
relations; they do not steal; they are 
unusually gentle and I have seen or 
heard nothing that would suggest “false 
witness” and, as is to be expected if 
the above is true, they seem not to 
covet what others possess. 

On the other hand, they are so lack- 
ing in what is taught by the first four 
Commandments that one hardly knows 
where and how to begin to tell them 
about God. The one who first meets 
with success in beginning this teaching 
will do so because he is a good student 
of human nature who has studied these 
people carefully and closely for some 
time and who has learned their lan- 
guage so thoroughly as to familiarize 
himself with their inmost thought. A 
most interesting field of investigation 
lies open to the young priests (we need 
two of them) who will undertake this 
new work of the Mission. No one will 
ever make any progress who attempts 
to teach these people along the lines to 
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A GOVERNMENT REST HOUSE ON THE MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


The Rest Houses established by Government along the mountain roads in the Philippines have beentl 
the greatest help in opening up stations in isolated mountain communities 


which we are accustomed; they are so 
different that the entire approach must 
be thought out on new lines. 

Our visit this year was timed to co- 
incide with the annual Garden Day 
when all of the schools in this one dis- 
trict joined for four days in an exhibi- 
tion of garden products, academic 
tests, folk songs and folk dances, ath- 
letic contests, and evening “programs”. 
We were too late to see what must have 
been a most impressive sight—the pa- 
rade of fifteen hundred boys and girls 
through the village, over the bamboo 
bridge, across the rice paddies, along 
the trail, down the river bank and back 
to the school. What American village 
of forty-five houses could receive for 
five days over a thousand visitors and 
send them away at the end of that time 
satisfied with having had an enjoyable 
visit? Primitiveness has some com- 
pensations! It is a simple matter to 
entertain one who brings his own blan- 
ket and sleeps in it, curled up on the 
floor wherever he may be; and who 
brings his own rice and a bowl in 
which to cook it on three stones from 
the brook, with fuel picked up under- 
foot. Great excitement was the out- 
come of a healthy rivalry in volley ball 
or indoor baseball contests; much in- 
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terest was.shown in the folk dances and 
songs, some of which showed a good} 
deal of originality, while the varied, 
old-fashioned native dances to the mu- 
sic of the ganzas were fascinatingly i in- 
teresting. 

East of the large school plaza lied 
our Church land. It has been leveled 
and on the east end of the plot stood 
“St. Paul’s Church”. This consisted} 
of a grass roof on four pine poles, with 
three walls built of reeds; the fourth! 
side was open and showed the altar 
with its white hangings of cloth woven} 
in Balbalasang, the separate strips sewn| 
together with the stitch peculiar to the 
Tinguians—the one they use in sewing 
together the strips that make up their} 
blankets. Only the altar was under the) 
roof; “St. Pauls” has Ho nayeras yet! 
There was so much of attractiveness in) 
this open-air altar at which two services) 
were held every day during our stay 
that one cannot help regretting some-| 
what that it must be only temporary. 

Instruction has been given by Dea- 
coness Massey regularly, and it was) 
possible to baptize and confirm ten 
adults, in addition to the baptism of. 
eighteen infants at another service. | 
Confirmation was held at eight o’clock, 
the night of the full moon, and the 
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moon’s light was supplemented by a 
huge bonfire where the “west entrance” 
would be if there were a church. It 
was a weird but attractive sight—the 
first Confirmation ever held in this re- 
mote mountain valley. 

There is a regulation of the Bureau 
of Education that permits of religious 
instruction being given in the schools, 
outside of regular school hours, to those 
children whose parents request it. A 


surprise was awaiting the Deaconess 
when she arrived in November of 1925 
to take up her residence in Balbala- 
sang: it took the form of one of the 
most remarkable papers ever presented 
to the Mission. The Tinguians are a 
direct folk there is no equivocation 
and therefore one is left in no doubt as 
to their wishes. The following paper, 
duly signed, was presented to the Dea- 
coness: 


To Whom It May Concern: 


: pWe; the undersigned, residents and authorized representatives of the different 
sitios composing the Barios of Balbalasang, Ina-Iangan, Talalang and Sesecan, 
Municipality of Balbalan, Mountain Province, do hereby voice and present the de- 


sires of our constituents, to wit: 


_ 1. That we as a body wish but one religious denomination to establish a mis- 
sion in our midst and that particular religious denomination is the “Anglican.” 

2. That the Anglican Mission may send a representative and establish among 
us any undertaking to which we pledge our full support. 

_ 3. That we as parents of all children studying in Balbalasang Public School 
give our fullest permission to our children to be given religious instruction by 
any representative or missionary workers of the Anglican Mission. 

4. That school authorities are hereby requested to allow our children to attend 
and receive religious instruction from the Anglican Mission any time of the day 
when they are freed from their regular school hours. 

5. That we wish it to be known by the school authority that the dormitory or 
rest house recently constructed by us for our children may be used to house tem- 
porarily Deaconess Massey who is being sent among us to establish health and 
mission work, while the mission home is under construction. 

Done in the Barrio of Balbalasang, Municipality of Balbalan, Mountain Prov- 
ince, this eleventh day of November, nineteen hundred and twenty-five. 


. Puyao Mun. Dist. Pres. 
. Dalipog X (Councillor) 
. Malaggay (Barrio Lieut.) 
. Aggulen Do. 

. Daoan Do. 
. Buaken Do. 
. Malna X 

. Wadwadan X 

. Magnual X 

. Colzlot X 

. Tubban X 

. Lawagan X 

. Tayagtag X 

. Balansi X 

. Banbanayon X 


. Semangan X 
. Masadao X 

. Bawalan X 

. Id-day X 

. Cangelgan X 
~ Daoayaneex 

. Bugawit X 

. Malannag X 
Paliblace x 

) hanopapeos 

. Calimnag X 
. Wanawan X 
_E. Guiwan X 
. Lubbuangen X 
nGayyangaox 


Copy furnished to: Division Superintendent of Schools, Deputy Governor, 
The Anglican Mission, Central Office. 


We are continually hoping that two 
priests will offer to carry on this work 
of the Church. In opportunity to serve 
God, to bring an entire section of the 


mountains from paganism into Chris- 
tianity, to minister to a people who are 
begging for Christian teaching, to study 
a thoroughly interesting tribe, to add 
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to the world’s knowledge of primitive 
psychology and religion, and to lead a 
healthy outdoor life in a most delight- 
ful climate, Balbalasang offers more of 


these than most clergymen are apt to 
find in a life of ministering. Its call at 
present is the old Macedonian cry—old 
but ever new to Christians. 


The Rev. A. B. Parson, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, will gladly supply fur- 
ther particulars to any who are interested in this opportunity for service in the 


Mission field. 


Puyao of Balbalasang a Christian Leader 
By the Rev. Leonard Wolcott 


Sometime Missionary in the Philippines 


The Rev. Leonard Wolcott, who was obliged to return to this country for reasons 
of health after a short stay in the Philippine Mountains, supplements Bishop Mosher’s 
story with some account of the remarkable personality of Puyao, who signed the pre- 
ceding document as President of the municipality of Balbalan. 


HE Balbalan Municipality, in which 

Balbalasang is located, has for 
twenty-eight years been administered 
by a native of Balbalasang, a most re- 
markable man named Puyao (pro- 
nounced Pooyow). Puyao holds that 
municipality in the palm of his hand. 
However, he is very benevolent and 
far-seeing, and is anxious that the peo- 
ple shall have everything that makes 
for progress. For instance under 
Puyao the people of Balbalasang have 
built with their own hands, money and 
materials a school house large enough 
for six grades, a large teachers’ quar- 
ters and a small dormitory. For the 
erection of these buildings they received 
from the government nothing but a part 
of the nails used in them. These build- 
ings together with the land on which 
they stand have been presented to the 
government. This is unprecedented in 
the history of the Mountain Province. 
Now three of the four teachers in the 
school are natives of Balbalasang, as 1s 
also the supervising teacher of the 
whole municipality. 

Puyao himself was baptized by the 
Disciples of Christ years ago while 
spending some time in the lowlands. 
The effect of this early turning to Chris- 
tianity is perhaps best seen in the fact 
that nowhere about Balbalasang are 
there found in the fields propitiations to 
the anitos or evil spirits. Everywhere 
else in the Mountain Province they are 
the common and accepted thing. 

In view of Puyao’s baptism at the 
hands of the Disciples of Christ it is 


the more significant that when he was 
looking for a Church to come in and 
help his people he should listen to the 
boys who had been with Mr. Sibley at 
Bontoc, and, largely on their recom- 
mendation, ask our Church to establish 
a mission there. It is a wonderful trib- 
ute to Mr. Sibley’s work. 

It was years ago that Puyao first 
asked us to come in, but due to the 
shortage of workers we were unable to 
answer the call until November, 1925, 
when Deaconess C. G. Massey, who had 
been appointed to the work the pre- 
vious June, was relieved of her duties 
in Bontoc, and went to Balbalasang, ar- 
riving there on St. Andrew’s Day. 
week later the writer, with Mr. Sibley 
as guide and friend, went to join her 
as co-worker in the new mission. After 
starting us off with much valuable in- 
formation and advice, Mr. Sibley re- 
turned to Bontoc and we began the 
work of evangelizing the people of 
Balbalasang. After a month the writer, 
for physical reasons, was forced to re- 
turn to the dry climate of South Da- 
kota. He feels a keen responsibility 
for those whom he baptized and left. 

Deaconess Massey is alone in Balb- 
alasang, continuing the instruction of 
the people and ministering to their phys- 
ical needs as she is a trained nurse as 
well as a deaconess. There should be 
two priests there. It is a clear call to 
priests with missionary zeal. I say with 
all confidence that if only some will an- 
swer this call they will thank God; for 
it is an opportunity as well as a duty. 
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DR. BURKE AND SOME PATIENTS AT FORT YUKON, ALASKA 


The doctor asks: 


“What shall be done with John, Enoch and Sally, Mabel, Margaret and David?” 


Some of them have no homes and neither parents nor relatives 


Must I Say: “Let Them Die’’? 


A Doctor’s Question to Which the 
Whole Church Must Give an Answer 


By John W. Wood, D.C.L. 


Executive Secretary Department of Missions 


- Wir =the budget’, “Reduce ex- 
penditures”, “Never have an- 
other deficit”. 

It is not difficult, perhaps not even 
unnatural, for the General Convention 
to express such sentiments and_ to 
adopt resolutions instructing the Na- 
tional Council to apply them. It is all 


‘so impersonal. 


One needs to go only a little way in 
this process, however, to discover what 
it really means in human suffering. 
Take a specific case. Bishop Rowe, 
Dr. and Mrs. Burke and the Secretary 
have been worrying about it—agoniz- 
ing about it seems mot too strong a 
phrase—for some time. 

Among the blessed ministries of the 
Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital at 
Fort Yukon, Alaska, is its care for 
children. Dr. Burke has specialized in 
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the treatment of tubercular glands and 
joints. Many Indian children are so 
afflicted. The “Frances Wells Harper” 
pavilion, erected in memory of a nurse 
who lost her life while traveling in 
Alaska, enables the hospital to give 
sunlight treatment to these young pa- 
tients. Many of them get better, but re- 
covery is slow and depends upon 
constant care such as is out of the 
question in an Indian cabin. Besides, 
some of these little patients have no 
homes, no parents or relatives to care 
for them. 

So it has come about almost imper- 
ceptibly that Dr. and Mrs. Burke have 
added to their many cares by taking 
into their own home here one and there 
another waif. Now they have about 
twenty and have built an “Indian 
room” on to the mission residence to 
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so 


“A CHANCE FOR LIFE” IN THE SOLARIUM, HUDSON STUCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Built by her friends in memory of Frances Wells Harper, a. nurse at this hospital, who lost her life 
in the wreck of the “Princess Sophia’ near Juneau 


house them. These children ‘have to be 
fed as well as treated medically. The 
Indians and white people do bring 
gifts of fish and moosemeat. There 
are other things that have to be im- 
ported and paid for. True, the cost for 
each child is not much—$50 or $60 a 
year—$5 a month. But the total runs 
up to $1,000 or $1,200 a year. 

Then comes the General Convention 
order: “Cut the budget”. The Secretary 
is not naturally heartless. He suggests 
to Bishop Rowe that, if there must be 
reduction, this particular bit of work 
might be given up. The Bishop passes 
the suggestion on to the Doctor. The 
Bishop is not heartless either, though 
the Doctor is tempted to think that both 
of them are. 

Under the circumstances, it is no 
wonder he writes: 

“T am distressed to get the letter con- 
cerning Clara (Mrs. Burke) and me 
disposing of these children. It might 
be possible to do so in a few cases, but 
what would happen to the rest of them 
only the good Lord knows. It is easy 
enough to say ‘dispose of them’, but 
what are you going to do when they 


have no parents or they are sick fol- 
lowing the epidemic of the summer of 
1925, and our hospital is not large 
enough to care for them. To turn 
these children out will be a stupendous 
mistake, that both natives and whites 
along the Yukon could never be made 
to understand. 

“To Clara, who is getting absolutely 
no remuneration and is going night and 
day for these children cheerfully, it 
would be like tearing out her heart. 
Even when we were out on furlough, 
these children have not been dropped. 
You remember Miss Dalziel cared for 
them on our last furlough. 

“Five or six of the children could be 
placed if necessary, but what is to be 
done with Jimmie who has been with us 
for seven years, and who is not strong 
enough to go to our boarding school at 
Nenana as he needs constant medical 
supervision? He is bright and attractive 
and studious and I’am not without hope 
that before long he will have abounding 
health. Or what shall be done with 
John, Enoch and Sally, Mabel, Marga- 
ret and David? Does it seem right to 
send these children in their weakened 
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A DOCTOR’S QUESTION 


CHILDREN LIVING AT THE MISSION AND SOME FRIENDS 
The “Health Class” meets every Saturday afternoon, when the children are weighed and a short talk 


on hygiene is given. 


condition to their squalid quarters 
where they will surely die? They are 
children that are up and around, that 
must have their temperature and their 
feeding closely watched. 

“One might reply, ‘Why not put them 
in the hospital’? The hospital is no 
place for such types—at least out here. 
The ambulatory case does not do well 
in the hospital and does not get the 
supervision required. And one more 
reason is that the hospital has been full 
and‘there has been a waiting list for 
every available bed. 

“It is most nettling to think of the 
work not only not standing still, but 
_ actually going backwards, if we aban- 
doned what has now become recognized 
all along the Yukon as an institution,— 
this care of the children. Call it a clear- 
ing house for the hospital or a con- 
valescent home, but it does save lives, 
and it does develop the mind and body 
and spirit. 

“Take another case: Here is an In- 
dian whose wife is in the hospital, as 
I write. She is going to die. One of 
the children is also in the hospital. In 
his twelve by fourteen foot cabin, the 


The class numbers seventy-one 


father has three other children, two, 
three and seven years old. They are 
all undernourished, delicate children. 
What they need is grub and care—a 
home—if they are to live. The father 
is willing to help all he can, but he has 
not much. Even his dishes are washed 
by his seven-year-old daughter. What 
is to be done? 

“Must I say ‘Let them die’ ?” 

“You cannot take them in for a 
month or two and ‘turn them loose’. 

“Problems such as these, dear Bish- 
op, will always have to be met so long 
as we have a hospital here. There is 
absolutely no way out, for when 
children are three or four hundred 
miles from their homes (as often is the 
case) and are discharged from the 
hospital, they must be taken in. 

“Who is going to act in the spirit of 
the Master’s words about letting the 
little ones come to Him and about car- 
ing for the sick and homeless, unless it 
be His Church ?” 

That is a rather direct question for a 
doctor to put up to a bishop. Or is he 
putting it up to the whole Church? 

Here is a later letter from Mrs. 
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MABEL WITH THE BROKEN ELBOW 


Brought from Rampart, 300 miles up the river, to 
the Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital 


Burke. Talk about coals of fire! The 
top of the secretarial head is badly 
burned and he knows he is a brute. 


“Inclosed you will find a money order 
for thirty-five dollars, a thank offering 
from the children living at the mission, 
in appreciation for their new home and 
all the Church is doing for them. 
Twenty-five dollars is to go towards 
the Children’s Lenten Offering, five for 
the deficit, and five for the workers in 
the famine stricken China in the 
Province of Hupeh. Your appeal for 
five cents a day to keep the workers 
from grim want made a great impres- 
sion on our little ones, when twenty- 
five cents is the smallést coin known 
here. 

“We have been reading about other 
mission stations in THE Spirit oF Mis- 
sions, and when I told them about the 
famine and how not only the people 
but the workers were in want, little 
Mabel, age seven years, spoke up and 
said, “I want my money to go to the 
workers, for if they get sick, then there 
will be no one to care for all the 
children.’ . Mabel came to us from 
Rampart, three hundred miles down the 
Yukon, She was sent to the hospital 
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with a broken elbow, and like a good 
many children that come, there is no 
place for her to go after she is well, 
but the mission. In Mabel’s case, the 
river had closed, and it was impossible 
to send her back by dog-team, for we 
could keep several children all winter 
at the mission for what it would cost 
to send Mabel home. We are all glad 
she could not go, for at Rampart the 
children get no religious training, as 
we no longer have a mission there, and 
they see nothing but drinking and loose 
living. 

“I had great trouble with Mabel 
when she first came to live with us, as 
she would insist on running wild all 
over the village. And I never knew 
where she was. One day I put her to 
bed to punish her, and I told her, ‘Now, 
Mabel, I shall have to keep you in bed, 
so I can know where you are; you 
cause me a great deal of worry’. 

“To which she replied, ‘Don’t worry 
Mrs. Burke, I am too young to get 
drunk.’ 

“Now this same Mabel has worked 
most faithfully to earn her Lenten of- 
fering, and she wants the Church to 
help other children, as she has been 
helped. 

“We have had a hard time this year 
to make both ends meet as I am no 
longer teaching school, and sadly miss 
the $100 a month. We have twenty 
children at this moment, three of whom 
spend part of each day in bed, for in 
the crowded condition of the hospital, 
there is no place for them there. So 
we lend a helping hand. Then there 
are Mary, Annie and Sally whose 
temperature must be taken each day, 
and whose diet watched. So we are, 
you may say, a convalescent home, 
with an orphan or two added. 

“T did not mean to tire you with a 
long letter, but these children are very 
near and dear to my heart.” 

As things stand there is no appropria- 
tion for the care of these children. 

Then there comes back Doctor 
Burke’s question to the Bishop: “Must 
I say: ‘Let them die’ ?”’ 


MISS MARY OGDEN AND FOUR PROBATIONERS, ST. JAMES’ HOSPITAL, ANKING 


In her fifteen years of service in China Miss Ogden has raised the standard of nursing 4 
not onl 
St. James’ Hospital but throughout that section of the country = De 


Training Nurses in a Chinese Hospital 


How Difficulties Are Overcome 
and Trials Changed to Triumphs 


By Sada C. Tomlinson 


For thirteen years a missionary nurse in Anking, China 


O the nurses who are interested in 
the progress of their profession in 

all lands, to those especially on whose 
imagination China has laid hold, I want 
to tell something of what has come 
within the range of my observation in 
that land and the conclusions I have 
drawn. To the end that those inter- 
ested may have some idea of the worth 
of my opinions I will state the length 
and nature of my experience in China. 
In October, 1907, I sailed for China 
for the first time, returning to this 
country in December, 1909, because my 
mother was ill. I went baek again in 
June, 1913, came home on furlough in 
September, 1919, and in 1920 once 
more sailed’ for China, having spent a 
term at Teachers: College, taking 
courses in Training School Manage- 
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ment, Inorganic Chemistry and Wash- 
ing. The latter course I completed 
with six weeks’ practice in Bellevue 
Hospital as a worker in the laundry. 
Curiously enough, the management of 
Training Schools was the only course 
that I used in the service of China. 

Thus I have spent some thirteen years 
actually in China and, I might add, five 
more years when, though at work in 
my own country, certainly. some part 
of me was out there. 

All these years but the last one were 
spent as superintendent of nurses in 
the men’s hospital of St. James’ Hos- 
pital, Anking. Coming to China nearly 
two years before me, and occupying the 
same position in the women’ s hospital 
as I occupied in the men’s, was Miss 
Mary Ogden. Among the nurses who 
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have done most to raise the standard 
of nursing in China, not only in St. 
James’ Hospital, but in the whole 
country, through her able work for the 
Nurses’ Association of China, Miss 
Ogden ranks in my estimation second 
to none, and many are the nurses who 
will agree with me. 


Miss Ogden and I both had the good 
fortune to be among the women who 
were present at the discussions that 
preceded the forming of the Nurses’ 
Association of China, and I was present 
at its first meeting in Shanghai in 1915, 
while Miss Ogden stayed at home to 
manage both hospitals, so she and I 
worked shoulder to shoulder. Our 
ideals in vital matters were the same. 
Our ambition was to approximate as 
nearly as might be, with the material 
available in applicants for training and 
the very limited equipment at hand, 
the training that is given to nurses in 
good schools of this country. 

It will not be easy even for nurses 
to realize the task that lay before us; 
we did not ourselves realize it fully or 
we would never have had the courage 
to begin it. The hospital as well as the 
school of nursing had to be organized. 
We had to dispense with the services 
of most of the servants who had been 
in the old hospital, engage others and 
teach them their work. We had to 
prepare for our classes in nursing both 
practical and theoretical. Men and 
women nurses could not be instructed 
in the same classes, so the teaching 
was doubled. Of course we had to 
prepare the material in English and 
then put it into every-day Chinese. 
Supervision of the care of the patients 
in the wards and in the early days the 
work in the operating room were among 
our duties. This was a combination of 
doing the work yourself with the pupils 
observing you, and, later—a much 
more difficult task—of standing over 
the pupils, teaching, encouraging and 
correcting them. 

In the afternoons we worked with 
the Chinese doctors and nurses in the 
out-patient department. The hours 


were from one to three, though often 
the work was not finished before half- 
past four, or even five. Then began 
rounds in the hospital wards with the 
doctors, after which were orders to be 
carried out and charting done. We 
(the foreign nursing staff) dined at 
seven p. m., returning to the hospital 
at seven-forty-five to hear the day re- 
port and see the day and night force 
changed. Then came the Lord’s Prayer 
and maybe another short prayer in the 
chapel, and just before nine one of us 
visited the wards to see if the night 
nurses understood their orders and had 
the things necessary for the night’s 
work; also to see the condition of the 
sickest patients. We were ready to 
sleep at nine p.m.! 

Besides the daily routine outlined 
above there were letters to write to, 
and about, would-be applicants for 
training; entrance exams to be given; 
records of nurses’ work to be kept. In 
those days, and indeed for many years, 
Dr. Harry B. Taylor, Miss Ogden and 
I worked together. Dr. Taylor has al- 
ways taught materia medica and bac- 
teriology in the schools of nursing, both 
for men and women—a great deal 
more routine work than most doctors 
are willing to undertake. In those 
days he. always backed us up in any 
measures of discipline we felt neces- 
sary for the good of the patients and 
nurses. At that time his backing was 
actually necessary on subjects in which 
a few years later our decisions were 
taken without question. 

There were two things which tended 
to make work unnecessarily difficult 
for us. They prevail to this day in a 
less degree. The first was the asser- 
tion made by some, among them people 
who had been long in China’ and had 
done good service in the way it may 
have been unavoidable to do in the 
early days,: “You can’t do -that in 
China!” To that I would say, “True, 
if you make no effort!” Ten years ago 
the Chairman of the China Medical 
Board said to me, “I observe that most 
of the things that can’t be done in 
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TRAINING NURSES IN A CHINESE HOSPITAL 


FOREIGN NURSING STAFF IN ST. JAMES’ HOSPITAL, ANKING, IN 1925 


_ From left to aUesrepaets E. Browne, Miss M. Connell, Miss E. Cummings, Miss S. Tomlinson, (the writer 


of this article) Miss I. Gehrlings. 


China are being done!” I know of 
nothing that is vital to good nursing 
that cannot be done in China if we 
have people to manage our hospitals 
and schools of nursing who do not 
grovel before what may seem expedi- 
ent but which they know is weak and 
wrong, men and women not afraid to 
look an issue in the face and think 
through to the end. We must have 
the courage of our convictions. Few 
of our Chinese friends have this but 
they know it when they meet it in 
others. They know all the signs of the 
lack of it! Miss Ogden and I early 
decided that the hospital should adhere 
to Chinese customs in all matters that 
did not interfere with the care of the 
patient or the development of the nurse 
—-when they did either we laid them 
aside. 

The other obstacle we met was the 
tendency of some to say, in speaking 
of some applicant whom they wished to 
see enter the school of nursing, “He 
(or she) has not the education, or per- 
haps the brain, requisite for a teacher, 
but I don’t see why he (or she) 
shouldn’t make a good nurse.” Alas! 
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One member, Miss B. M. Beard, was absent 


alas! The nurse whose mind must be 
clear though her body is weary, who 
should have at least one more sense 
than the ordinary mortal, who must 
ever be on the alert would she serve 
her patient acceptably and win the 
semi-approval of her own conscience— 
may her »rain be second-rate? Her 
education, does she not need it? 

Much that is amusing (in retrospect) 
might be told of the early days. A 
few days after my first arrival I asked 
where the hospital blankets were kept. 
I was told there were none. As the 
Yangtze valley is very cold for four 
months of the year and quite cool 
enough for five more for the sick to 
need blankets, I was slightly dazed, but 
knowing some other provision might 
have been made, I said, ‘““What do you 
use under and to cover the patient 
when you give baths?” The reply 
came with slight hesitation, ““We don’t 
give baths.” “But now I have come,” 
I said, “the nurses will want to learn 
to care for patients, and giving baths is 
a very important part of making a 
patient comfortable.” My informant 
seemed relieved. ‘No, I don’t think 
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the nurses care to learn to give baths,” 
he said. (He did not add that it was 
not suitable work for a Chinese gentle- 
man.) I feel that I should be com- 
mended for self-control because I only 
said, “In that case I don’t think they 
care to learn to be nurses.” 

And so it was, at least in the men’s 
hospital, that most of the lank, not 


over-clean youths who sauntered leisur- 


ly about the untidy wards, giving a 
few drugs and taking a few tempera- 
tures “ere they dozed at the nurses’ 
desk, did not care to learn the art of 
nursing the sick. So they gradually 
‘passed out of our ken and were re- 
placed by students rather better edu- 
cated, eager to learn, although, having 
learned, not always conscientious in the 
performance of their duties—but me- 
thinks this ilk is not entirely confined to 
China. 


That was all aeons ago. Now our 
graduates help us to do and supervise 
so that we wonder how we ever got on 
without them. And where do we get 
our applicants for the School of Nurs- 
ing? From our own and other mis- 
sion schools mostly. And from what 
class do they come? Both men and 
women applicants come from almost 
any class. They are the daughters and 
sons of merchants, teachers and farm- 
ers, sometimes of the gentry and offi- 
cialdom. Most of the women appli- 
cants are Christians of the second or 
third generation; most of the men are 
non-Christian. Speaking roughly, I 
think about two-thirds of them become 
nominal Christians. How many are 
real Christians? I do not know. Of 
course their children are apt to come 
under the influence of the Church and 
Christian schools from the beginning of 
their lives. 

Our graduates are clever and skillful, 
but just because they are clever and 
skillful I always say to the nurse at the 
head of a hospital which is about to 
employ one of them, “Do not forget 
that, generally speaking, they lack exec- 
utive initiative and perseverance. They 
are materialistic and like the rest of 


us, often selfish.” Initiative and perse- 
verance must (except in rare in-~ 
stances) still be furnished by the for- 
eigners. If, becoming certain from ob-— 
servation that our graduate nurses can — 
do, we leave them to do alone with © 
little supervision and little help, we are — 
failing them in their great need, we 
are failing our patients, we are failing” 
the nursing profession in China. We ~ 
must not, like the ostrich, hide our © 
heads in the sand and not see things © 
as we know they are, if we truly wish — 
to serve China. 

Initiative is perhaps a gift. If it has ~ 
been given to us we cultivate and hold _ 
it in check, giving others an opportun- — 
ity to develop theirs. Perseverance is — 
born of the knowledge, first, that with- — 
out it we shall utterly fail, and sec- — 
ondly, that the work we are doing 1s 
vital and that if we fail some of our © 
friends and pupils will fail because of ~ 
us. If we take and hold even a little 7 
of “No man’s land,” insisting upon 
going forward even though progress is 
slow, some will take heart and follow 
because of us. 


The nurses of China are facing some 
very real dangers. There is a distinc- 
tively destructive spirit abroad in China 
that says, “nurses are being over-edu- 
cated.” We answer, “That cannot be 
if the education is in the right direc- 
tion—service. How can we instill in 
the students that help to make this 
great nation a desire to serve men? 
Many of them will admit without 
shame that they despise service. How 
can we get willing, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic service? Not by thirteen hours 
of duty—not by less theoretical instruc- 
tion but by more personal instruction 
at the bedside in the wards, by a better 
correlation of our theory and our prac- 
lice, serving along with our nurses, 
thus only can they become infected 
with the Joy of Service.” 

If any nurse wants to know anything 
I might be able to tell her and after 
reading this article is not afraid, let her 
write to me and I will do my best to 
answer anything she may ask. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, EDENTON, NORTH CAROLINA, BUILT 1736 


e distinguished writer of the accompanying article does not mention that he has himself been rector 
of this parish since October, 1876 


St. Paul’s, Edenton, and the S. P. G. 


North Carolina Parish Organized in 1701 
Was Fostered by the English Society 


By the Rev. Robert Brent Drane, D.D. 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Edenton, N. C. 


a PAUL’S Parish, Chowan -Pre- 
) cinct, North Carolina, the first in 
is Colony, was organized in the year 
Ol, the same year in which the char- 
r was given in England to the Ven- 
able Society for the Propagation of 
e Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
stry minutes of this parish begin with 
Yecember ye 15th, 1701,” when on “it 
ing debated where a Church should 

built, Mr. Edward Smithwick (a 
stryman) undertakes to give one 
re of land on his old plantation,” or- 
r was promptly taken for the build- 


ing of a Church “25 ft. long, with posts 
in the ground.” The location was about 
one mile south of the present town of 
Edenton. At that same meeting, it wai 
ordered that “the Inhabitants of the 
South-west Shore build a Chapel of 
Ease on their shore, at the charge of 
the Precinct.” The Precinct was then 
far more extensive than our present 
County of Chowan; that portion of it 
is now Bertie County. 

This name “Chowan’’ is a survival 
from the very earliest days of the Eng- 
lishman’s attempts at colonization and 
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Christianization of America. In Capt. 
Arthur Barlow’s Narrative of the First 
Voyage to the Coasts of America 
(1584), undertaken for Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, mention is made of “a great 
towne called Chowanook.” Later, in 
1585, Gov. Lane visited Chowanook. 
The Chief of the Chowanook Tribe of 
Indians in 1712 sent his son to Mr. 
Masburn’s School, at Sarum, in this 
Precinct. The missionaries frequently 
report their ministrations to the Red 
Man. 

Reverting to our Chowan vestry min- 
utes, we note that it was the action of 
the people, without an ordained minis- 
ter, which provided church, chapel, 
and lay-reader, according to the use of 
the Mother Church of England. In 
1702, while still without an ordained 
minister, they ordered ‘‘one fair and 
large Book of Common Prayer, and 
one Book of Homilies.” In 1703, “there 
being the Church Bibles intended for 
this country, one whereof belongs to 
this Precinct and the same being sent 
for to Williamsburg,” its payment is 
provided for. 

The first mention of a clergyman is 
on March 9th, (1703 or 1704). 
“Whereas Dr. John Blair presenting 
himself before the vestry as a Minister 
of the Gospel and having the approba- 
tion of the D. Governor, he is re- 
ceived—.” They promised to pay him 
a salary of thirty pounds per annum. 
Returning to England before the year 
was gone, and before they had paid 
him, he directed that the balance due 
him should be paid to the poor in the 
parish, and “the gentlemen of the Ves- 
try thank the Rev. John Blair for his 
charitable gift.”” We read in the Digest 
of the Records of the S.P.G. that the 
Rey. John Blair returned with poverty 
and sickness, ‘having found it the most 
barbarous place in the continent.” 

From this time on the S.P.G. was 
unfailing in its help to the Precinct and 
Parish of St. Paul’s, On > *Marchiye 
2nd,” (1713 or 1714) the vestry wrote a 
long letter to “The Honoble. Society 
de propaganda &c.”, returning thanks 
for past favors and earnestly imploring 


more because “The first Library | 
great value sent us by the direction ot | 
the Rev. Dr. Bray, thro’ an unhappy 
inscription on the back of the Books or} 
title page, vizt. Belonging to the Parish | 
of St. Thomas of Pamplico, in the then 
rising but now miserable County of) 
Bath, falsely supposed to be the seat of | 
government, was lodged there.” One} 
of those books has survived and is now 
in possession of the diocese of East | 
Carolina: it is An Explication to the| 
Catechism of the Church of England, | 
by Gabriel Towerson. London, (1685. 

There is now in our possession a 
large silver chalice, inscribed _ DD q 


Presbyter, which may be rendered | 
“John Garzia, Presbyter of the Church | 
of England, gave (this) to God.” The 
Rev. Mr. Garzia was not a “D.D.”, as) 
appears from the official list of ‘shal 
S.P.G.’s missionaries. His field was) 
St. Thomas’s, Bath; he ministered in 
St. Paul’s only once, in 1736, when our 
Parish was already ‘furnished with the 
silver chalice and paten now in use, in= 
scribed The Gift of Colonell Edward. 
Mosely for ye Use of ye Church m 
Edenton im the Year 1725. It seems 
to this writer that the Garzia chalice 
as well as the library of books, was ins 
tended for St. Thomas’s, Bath; and 
now that Parish has neither of them. 

The first missionary from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
settle in St. Paul’s, after the Rev. John. 
Blair, was the Rev. William Gordon, 
in 1708; and the last was the Rev. Dan- 
iel Earl in 1759; between these, the 
most notable was the Rev. Clement 
Hall (1743-59). “For twelve years he 
was the only clergyman for hundreds 
of miles of country. Several of his 
congregations were so large that they 
had to assemble under the shady trees 
for service.” His reports show that he 
received into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock ten thousand persons, 

On the eve of the Revolution, i.e., on 
June 19th, 1776 (fifteen days before 
the national Declaration of Independ- 
ence), the twelve vestrymen of St 
Paul’s Parish signed “The Test,” which 
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AS DOCTOR SOLILOOUISES 


ad been adopted eight months earlier 
yy the General Assembly of the Prov- 
nce of North Carolina. It professes 
llegiance to the King and acknowl- 
dges the constitutional executive power 
ff government: it denies the right’ of 
he Parliament of Great Britain to im- 


ose taxes on these Colonies to regulate 


he internal policy thereof: it affirms 
hat “the people of this Province, 
ingly and collectively, are bound by 
he Acts, Resolutions, and Regulations 
if the said Continental and Provincia] 
congresses, because in both they are 
reely represented by persons chosen by 


themselves.” And they pledge them- 
selves to support them. 

This article shall not go beyond the 
helpful activities of the S.P.G. which 
ended with the establishment of the In- 
dependence of America. Truly, the 
Records of St. Paul’s Parish, Edenton, 
North Carolina, witness to the foster- 
ing aid given here by that venerable so- 
ciety: we rejoice in this and that its 
benefactions continue to be world wide; 
that the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts has set so 
noble an example to the Church in 
America. 


A Doctor Soliloquizes on Appropriations 


By Theodore Bliss, M.D. 
Church General Hospital, Wuchang, China 


‘'N preparing the estimate of appro- 
- priations needed by the Church Gen- 
ral Hospital for the year 1927, I am 
esisting the inclination to ask for a 
ecided increase. This is a hard thing 
9 do, because of the increasing cost 
if labor, food, medical supplies, fuel, 
ht and, indeed, practically everything 
nat goes into the running of the hos- 
ital. That is a point that need not be 
ibored, for everyone who reads this 
vill have had a similar experience in 
iis own business or household, and will 
ympathize with our efforts to main- 
ain an efficient hospital on a limited 
ppropriation. 

Here we have a hospital of 150 beds 
qually divided between a man’s de- 
artment and a woman’s department. 
Mur dispensary work day after day 
ares for thousands of people in the 
surse of the year. Our appropria- 
ion for this year 1926 is $8,950. That 
aust care for all our charity work, pay 
ne salaries of our Chinese physicians, 
ospital assistants, nurses, run the 
urses’ training school, etc. 

Is it any wonder that I would like 
» see that appropriation increased? 
ome one has to pay the hospital costs, 
nd if the patients cannot afford to, as 
4 many of the Chinese are poor 


_beyond the imagination of Americans 


who have never actually seen China, we 
are obliged to limit the amount of 
“charity” work done to correspond 
with what we receive to pay the costs 
thereof. An additional $1,000 or $1,- 
500 for current expenses would make 
possible our receiving many more 
“free” patients. 


It is our policy never to refuse to re- 
ceive a case needing our care merely 
because the patient cannot pay; but the 
difficulty is to convince moneyless cases 
that they are refused not because they 
are unable to pay, but for other 
reasons. I had to refuse a smallpox 
case the other day. It would not be 
fair to our hospital—full of sick and 
injured—to expose them to the danger 
involved in receiving such a case. Our 
only available isolation room was then 
occupied by a case of scarlet fever. I 
had to send a soldier with a bullet in 
his neck to the Roman. Catholic Hos- 
pital in Hankow because we have no 
X-Ray with which to locate the bullet 
before operation could be undertaken 
in such a case. But I wonder whether 
these patients réally believed that to be 
the reason for my refusing to receive 
them, or whether they think it was be- 
cause they had no money? 
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THE REV. C. T. BRIDGEMAN 
AND FR. CYRIL, A MEMBER 
OF THE SEMINARY FACULTY, 
IN THE SCHOOL COMPOUND 


OR day I was asking some boys 
in the Seminary what they had 
done during the war. They told me 
various experiences but one in particu- 
lar stands out as typical of them all. 
He had been brought up in the ancient 
village of Zeitun in Asia Minor where 
a group of Armenian mountaineers had 
for so long resisted Turkish rule that 
they enjoyed practical autonomy. But 
during the World War the village was 
finally destroyed after a gallant de- 
fence, and the people deported. In the 
fighting and flight this boy had lost his 
people, and had been picked up by 
some Bedouins, who with characteristic 
kindness cared for him. He stayed 
with them, sharing their simple life and 
helping by herding camels in the semi- 
desert until he was taken up by some 
relief organization working about 
Mesopotamia. Subsequently with some 
six hundred other boys he was brought 
by sea from Bagdad to Jerusalem 
where he was placed in the orphanage 
in the Convent of Saint James. 

- Such is the background of most of 
the boys who have been recruited for 
the priesthood from the orphanage in 
Jerusalem. They have seen more of 
the rough side of life than most soldiers, 
though they are of but few years. They 
have tasted the uttermost of human 
suffering and deprivation. But now 
thev are ready to take up the self- 
saciificing service of a priest and help 
restore the national and spiritual life 
of their people. The setting in which 
they are being trained is that of the 
wondrous Land sacred to more than 


Armenian Seminary in 
Jerusalem Goes Forward 


Young Men Who Have Sounded 

the Depths of Suffering Now 

Studying for the Priesthood 
By the Rev. Charles Thorley Bridgeman 


American Chaplain in Jerusalem 


half the world for its unparalleled plac? 
in the spiritual aspirations of mankind. 
The convent in which they live is built 
over the place where stood Herod’s 
palace and where the Apostle St. 
James the Great was martyred for the 
Faith. Near by in the same convent is 
the site of the House of Caiaphas 


where the first trial of our blessed Lord © 


took place. As choir boys they take 


their part in the many services which | 
are held by the Armenians in the an-_ 


cient Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Church of the Holy Nativity, and 
other spots revered by us because of 


some event in the life of the Saviour. | 


Here one needs not drill them in the 
geography of the Holy Land or the 
events of Bible history, of which they 
daily see the records. A more ideal 
place in which to train for the Chris- 
tian priesthood could not be found. 
They enjoy a privilege that many have 
desired but could not hope to attain. 


The past year has seen real progress | 
in several lines in the seminary. The | 
make-up of the student body has been 
improved by dropping a few unprom- | 
ising boys and adding better ones. | 


Among the latter are five splendid boys 
from Greece. 
The teaching staff has been greatly 


strengthened by securing the part-time 
services of another English-speaking | 


teacher, A. Fielding Clark, B. A. (Can- 
tab.) who is instructor in Physics and 
Chemistry at the English College. He 
gives classes in Physics and Geometry. 
A new French teacher, graduated 
from the Sorbonne, has put the in- 
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INTERESTING GROUP IN COURTYARD OF ARMENIAN CONVENT IN BETHLEHEM 
Two Abyssinian monks, an Armenian priest, an Abyssinian Archimandrite, Canon Douglas, an 


Z 


Abyssinian nun, an Abyssinian princess on a pilgrimage and two Abyssinian deacons 


‘ruction in that language on a more 
atisfactory basis. But the most sig- 
ificant fact in the curriculum is that 
lis Beatitude the Patriarch, the fore- 
10st Armenian scholar, who ranks 
mong the most learned men in the 
ast, has found time to add to the 
purses which he gives to the men. 
ich personal interest in the education 
f the next generation of priests 
peaks not only of his great zeal for 
sarning but also of the beautiful sim- 
‘icity which characterizes him in all 
is acts. There are few ecclesiastics 
o highly placed in either East or West 
lho set so good an example. 

The equipment of the school has 
een improved by the addition of a 
mall physical laboratory for Mr. 
llark’s classes. In time this needs to 
e supplemented by further additions 
nd by a chemical laboratory. The 
rary, by the aid of many friends, but 
niefly that of the ever dependable and 
ssourceful Church Periodical Club, is 
“owing steadily. 

The finances of the seminary have 
“en greatly improved and the heavy 
urden resting on the Convent light- 


} 
: 


ened by the generosity of a patriotic 
and sagacious Armenian in New York, 
a Mr. Gulbenkian, who has underwrit- 
ten the expenses of the third class of 
eleven boys for the next five years asa 
memorial to his brother and his son, 
recently deceased. Generous American 
friends have contributed funds which 
are used to further the athletic training 
of the boys by securing equipment. 

It has been a year of beginnings, a 
time of sowing. The harvest waits 
upon the unfolding of the coming year. 


(The writer of this article is now in 
this country and will be glad to get into 
touch with anyone interested in the 
Seminary. He may be addressed until 
September 15 at 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

American Church people intending to 
visit Jerusalem during the coming 
winter should notify the writer as to 
what boat they are crossing on and the 
date of their arrival. He will be glad 
to be of use to them during their stay 
in the Holy City. Address the Rev. C. 
T. Bridgman, St. George’s Close, Jeru- 
salem, Palestine. ) 
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W oman’s Missionary Service League, Hankow 


Recent Troubles in China Had No Effect on Its Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting 


By Gertrude C. Gilman 
Wife of the Bishop Suffragan of Hankow 


# ACH and all of us 
are giving thanks 
that the troubles 
which began on 
May 30th, 1925, 
made no difference 
in our gathering or 
in our funds in 
that year. 

Services were 
See tien ~~ eld “simultane 

ously in Wuchang 
and Hankow on October 3rd, 4th and 
5th. Mrs. Samuel Seng was chosen 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments on the Wuchang side and Mrs. 
Harvey Hwang on the Hankow side. 

It was a joy to worship in beautiful 
Trinity Church in Wuchang and the 
building was well filled, six of the 
clergy being in the procession. The 
Rev. James Tsang, just returned from 
America, gave his impressions of 
American women. He laid particular 
emphasis on their ability to do a great 
variety of helpful things and stressed 
the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
He spoke of the help afforded Chinese 
girl students in San Francisco by the 
Ne We G, An Secretary, : 

On Monday, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Hankow, Bishop Gilman celebrated at 
the corporate Communion. He preached 
on the privilege of delivering the world 
from fear and disease. ‘Women are 
more courageous than men and must 
use their influence against opium, gam- 
bling, ignorance and superstition.” 

After the service, we listened to re- 
ports of the branches. Several branches 
showed very active life and the reports 
were frequently given by volunteer 
workers, in contrast to previous years 
when nearly every station reported 
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through its Biblewoman. “4 

One parish reported an altar guild 
and an evangelical band as part of its” 
program. Another holds a monthly 
meeting at which prominent men and 
women are invited to speak. One 
branch was so interested in the lessons 
for this year giving the early history of 
our work in China, that different ones | 
were asked to bring in items of inter-_ 
est about the various dioceses, bringing — 
the history up to date. i 

An auxiliary branch had been formed — 
in order to make the work of the for- | 
eign women, who do not speak Chinese, | 
more efficient in helping the work of © 
the League. Mrs. Roots is president 
of this branch. 

In the afternoon we gathered for the | 
first time under a Chinese President, | 
Mrs. S. T. Kong. Our treasurer re-_ 
ported the offering to be $1,172.42.) 
One-quarter of this amount goes auto- 
matically to the W. M. S. L. Fund for | 
work in the Province of Shensi under © 
the Board of Missions of the Sheng 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 


Mrs. Roots told of her trip to our 
diocesan mission in Sz Nan and praised — 
the work of Deaconess Clark in that 
district. | 

A letter of thanks was read from — 
Miss Lindley, acknowledging our con-— 
tribution of gold $32.88 toward the 
UAEROs 5 

The officers for the ensuing year © 
were elected as follows: President, — 
Mrs. S. T. Kong. Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. H. T. Chen and Mrs. Thomas 
Hu. Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Lieo, 
Treasurer, Miss Caroline Couch. Work — 
Committee, Mrs. T. P. Maslin. Edu- 
cational Secretary, Mrs. A. A. Gilman. 


, THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, GBAIGBON, LIBERIA 
This outpost against the forces of Mohammedanism was dedicated on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1926. 


he 


Rev. W. Josselyn Reed says it is a beautiful little church 


Cross and Crescent Meet in African Village 


Church of St. Michael and All Angels 
Dedicated in Liberian Hinterland 


By the Rev. W. Josselyn Reed 


Missionary at Cape Mount, Liberia 


HE dedication of the little church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, in 
Gbaigbon, back in the Liberian hinter- 
land, took place several months ago, 
but as news from home never gets 
stale though we don’t get it till months 
after, so perhaps news from here won’t 
be stale either. There was a good 
reason for the delay, as I wanted to 
have pictures to illustrate this story, 
and I had to send the films to New 
York to be developed and then returned 
to me. 
Rising early one Saturday morning 
I had breakfast at St. John’s Mission, 
Cape Mount. The porch of the Mission 
House overlooks the town of Roberts- 
port, the ocean to the west and a beauti- 
ful lake to the east. It is a beautiful 
scene. I wanted to start early, for we 
had to cross the lake, a five-hour trip 


in a canoe, a hard pull for the boys. 

It wasn’t long before the boys of 
the Mission carried my many loads to 
the water front. You know at home 
you can just up and go, but out here 
you must carry your own hotel with 
you. My loads consist of a camp bed, 
with mosquito net and linen for it. 
Then I take a tub. which is used for 
bathing, for bathing is necessary out 
here to the “nth” degree. In the tub I 
have my cooking utensils, silver, plates, 
and kerosene. Then I carry four other 
boxes, known by the traveler as “chop” 
boxes. One of these is filled with 
medicine, and the others have clothes 
and chop. It is all right to say you 
can eat native chop, I can, but one 
must carry something else, for after a 
hard day’s “trecking” something ap- 
petizing is an essential. Native chop 
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VARNEY, INDISPENSABLE ON A TRIP 


He is Mr. Reed’s steward, messenger boy and gen- 
eral helper 


now and then doesn’t hurt at all. Then 
I must have two boys with me. One 
of these is my cook and the other acts 
as room boy, steward, and messenger. 
My first step on my journey to 
Gbaigbon was to cross Fisherman’s 
Lake, behind the town of Robertsport. 
Zeukie Kandakai, a native trader, was 
going across the lake and I found I 
could go with him. I had seen at home 
many large canoes, but never one that 
equalled Kandakai’s. It is really a dug- 
out, being a tree cut in half and then, 
as its name signifies, dug out. This 
canoe takes about ten men to paddle 
it adequately. According to Zeukie it 
carries about fifteen tons, and I believe 
him. This day we had a heavy load, 
and at that about seventeen men in it. 
Robertsport to Jhonnie was to be 
the trip across the lake. One never 
does anything right on time here, for 
watches are few and then what’s the 
hurry, anyhow? So we didn’t get off 
till nearly one o’clock. 
steady “chug, chug” of the paddles and 


It was just a 


I couldn’t help but hum, “Come ye back 
to Mandalay”. After almost five hours 
paddling we got to Jhonnie. It was 
getting dark already, but we only had 
a short walk on to Jondoo, my stopping 
place for the night. 

Jondoo is quite a town. The people 
are always most helpful to mission 
people who go there. This town has 
felt the spirit of Christianity. The 
work in Liberia here is among Mos- 
lems. There are no feelings against the 
Christians and there are no pagans here. 
The chief’s two sons are products of 
St. John’s Mission, and so are several 
others in town. The chief, though a 
faithful “Molly” man, is kind to me as 
a stranger. After a nice night’s sleep 
and some good chop, provided by my 
cook, I was ready for services on Sun- 
day morning. Not many came to the 
services, outside some women and the 
men who were products of the mission 
schools. Seeing this I became con- 
vinced that the only way to establish 
Christianity or to meet the religion of 
the Crescent is through schools and the 
teaching of children. It was a fine 
service, I just talked to them, and they 
sang, and we all prayed. That evening 
I had another service. 

Monday morning early I was ready 
to leave. Old man Kanee, one of the 
oldest mission boys in this part of the 
country, supplied me with boys. These 
boys are not free boys, but I felt it 
right to give them the dash of one 
shilling which I would have to give 
men who are free. Many parents give 
their children to others to raise; they 
are like wards and then sometimes, 
people will borrow money on their 
children. Ths practice sounds worse 
than it is. These boys carried me on 
to the Loffa river and here I crossed 
in a canoe. There were supposed to 
be boys there to meet me to carry my 
loads on to Gbaigbon, but no boys were 
there. I then sent my messenger on to 
Ghaigbon and by two o’clock the 
carriers arrived, They got tall:ing to me 
about some kind of trouble on the road, 
but I couldn’t understand them very 
well. 
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CROSS AND CRESCENT IN AFRICA 


Gbaigbon ts a strong Mohammedan town. 


MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE IN GBAIGBON, LIBERIA 
The religion of Islam is creeping” slowly but surely down 


from the Sudan toward the coast of Liberia 


We started out and not so very far 
from the Loffa river I was stopped 
by the boys. There in the bush a man 
was lying. I didn’t know what had 
happened. After much talk I found 
that he had been up a palmtree gather- 
ing palm kernels, from which they make 
palm oil, a substitute for butter and a 
substitute for soap. The rope which 
held him to the tree had broken and 
he had fallen. I was really in a 
quandary. I didn’t know what to do. 
Through my boys I found out he was 
from the next town and I went on 
there and found the chief could speak 
English and I told him about the man 
and he instantly sent men for him. I 
told them that I would be back the 
next morning to see him. 

It was a hard drill from Jondoo to 
Gbaigbon, especially after I had to wait 
about four hours for carriers. If I 
only had a bicycle I could make it in 
much less time. That night I got to 
Gbaigbon at about 6:45 P.M., and I 
was quite tired out, and when I took 
my bath had quite a chill, the first I 
had experienced, but ten grains of 
quinine stopped the fever, if fever it 
was. Tuesday morning early I started 
back to the town where the man lived 


who had fallen out of the tree. What 
could I do? I gave him some aspirin 
to help take the pain away and told 
them to bathe one of his hands that 
was apparently rather shattered. Then I 
tried by using tongue depressers to bind 
the hand up as best I could. I really 
think he was only rather shaken up. 
As I have never seen him again I 
don’t know how he is. What could I 
do? Yet they expected something of 
me and I did the best I could. Per- 
haps he was hurt internally. 

Well now let me return to Gbaigbon, 
as I did immediately after I had doc- 
tored, or attempted to doctor, the poor 
man. We have quite a mission station 
here, with a young man, a deacon, the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, in charge. I believe he 
is doing a fairly good piece of work, to 
say the least he is trying hard. He is 
working in a strong Mohammedan 
town. If Mr. Jones has done nothing 
else he has built a little native church 
that he and the American Church may 
be proud of. 

All boasting aside—it is the most 
beautiful little church I have ever seen. 
It is a native building, but finished as 
smooth as plaster. The walls, daubed 
first with mud, have been rubbed 
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many times by the women of the 
town, the price being, rice and cold 
water—cold water meaning a dash, 
which means a little money. The wood 
work is all painted green. My greatest 
desire is to put a zinc roof on this 
church to keep it in good condition. 
The thatch is good for a while, but the 
zinc would preserve it for such a long 
time. The building is surrounded by 
a fence to keep the cattle out of the 
yard, 

The inside of the Church is as attrac- 
tive as the outside. The walls and the 
floor are all rubbed smooth with the 
grey clay, the trowel for this work being 
the hands of the women. The chancel 
ingine srear has in it ae beautiful 
little altar. This little Gbaigbon 
church certainly does put the Moham- 
medan mosque to shame. I gave this 
church a big Bible that I brought out 
with me, and one of the churches I 
had at home just sent me a communion 
set. A church in Virginia, St. Mar- 
garet’s, Ruther Glen, deserves the 
credit for this. 

The service of dedication was simple 
and most interesting. We had hoped 
to have many visitors, but the only 


Igorot Children, Eager 


ones were a few young men, Christian 
mission products again. The congrega- 
tion was composed of the mission boys, 
the deacon in charge, his interpreter, 
the deacon’s wife and a few people 
(women) of the town. But the people 
are bound to be proud of this little 
edifice. 

The fixtures of the church, gifts of 
different people, were unveiled by 
those present. Of course I preached 
an Epiphany sermon, most fitting I 
thought for the dedication of a new 
church. 

The Mission school has about sixteen 
boys in it. The deacon in charge 
teaches and so does his interpreter. The 
government had this town build a 
barracks for the soldiers and the 
campus of the mission is on the 
barracks ground. The teacher has 
a comfortable house and the school 
building is in good condition, but needs 
doors and windows. The work is also 
hampered by lack of materials, black- 
boards, benches, tables, and the like. It 
is not enough to just open a building, 
and call it a school, we must equip it if 
it is to do much good. Even the best 
workman is helpless without tools. 


for Education, Throng 


Our School at Baguio 


al HAT the Philippine Igorots are 

keen for Christianity and educa- 
tion is evident,” writes Miss Keeley of 
Easter School, Baguio. “During the 
first week of June crowds of children 
came to enroll for the school year. 
Many of the boys wore only G-strings, 
yet every one came prepared to pay his 
matriculation fee, which amounts to six 
pesos for the highest grades. We ac- 
cepted nearly a hundred children but 
had to turn away about fifty more be- 
cause we had no more room. It did 
not seem right to have more than three 
boys sleeping in one bed! But some of 
the children who were told to go home 
refused to go. One big boy named 
Tomas sat on my office steps for two 
days in order to say, on all possible oc- 


casions, ‘I will go to this school, mum.’ 

“We are all much excited about the 
new building which Western New 
York has given us. At the left is the 
chapel, the second floor of the centre 
section is the infirmary, and all the rest 
is classrooms. No one who has not 
knelt upon the wet flcor of our old 
church can quite realize how very 
grateful we are for this new chapel. 
And we have sadly needed an infirmary 
and more classrooms for a long time. 
The G. F. S. of New Jersey has sent 
us a collection of library books for the 
new building, and we hope that other 
friends will help us in other ways. 
Twenty-five dollars, for example, would 
pay for the lumber which our boys are 
converting into benches for the chapel.” 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures From the Field 
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GARDEN DAY AT BALBALASANG, MOUNTAIN PROVINCE, P. I. 
Temporary booth of reeds to house exhibits of twelve participating government schools, with 
platform for speakers. The towers were made of banana stalks and were very decorative 
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LIBERIA HEARS AND SEES THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD 

Fr. Saunders of the Holy Cross Mission at Masambolahun is preaching in the market 
place of the village on the parable “A sower went forth to sow” 


BOY SCOUTS AT ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, SHANGHAI 


The Boy Scout movement among Chinese boys began in 1914 at Boone, followed shortly 
by a troop at St. John’s. The Scoutmaster is the Rev. John F. Davidson - 
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PART OF THE EASTERN OREGON SUMMER SCHOOL TAKES A SWIM 
Bishop Remington, his archdeacon and ten of his clergy met with the laity for a very 
successful Summer School at Cove for a: week in June 
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COMPOUND OF EASTER SCHOOL, BAGUIO, P. I. 
The cross shows the new building given by the diocese of Western New York, containing 
chapel, infirmary and classrooms. All have been sadly needed for a long time 
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DEACONESS ANNA G. NEWELL, THE PRINCIPAL, THE TEACHERS, 
INSTITUTION HIGHLY PE 


THE TEACHING STAFF OF HOOKER SCHOOL IN FRONT OF HOTEL 
GENEVA, MEXICO CITY 


This picture was taken on the occasion of a luncheon given to Miss Newbold (third 
from left), a visitor from the Girls’ Friendly Society, New York 


CHILDREN OF KINDERGARTEN AGE WHO ATTEND HOOKER SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY 


The young lady at the right 1s Senorita Almarez who was educated at Hooker School,—at the left ts 
Miss Pratt, an American teacher 


SOME OF THE PUPILS OF HOOKER SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY, AN 
) BY THE GOVERNMENT 


SOME OF THE LITTLE ONES ON THE FRONT STEPS OF HOOKER SCHOOL 


The teacher is a young Mexican girl who graduated last year from the school. A 
number of the teachers shown in the first picture are also graduates 


MEMBERS OF THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF HOOKER SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY 


These girls are from the upper grades of the school. _ The Girls Friendly Society ts a flowrishing organ- 
ization which won praise from Miss Newbold on her recent 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH WORKERS, JUNE, 1926 
Seated, fifth from right, is Miss Emily C. Tillotson, Educational Secretary of The Woman's 
Auxiliary; next to her is Miss Bertha Richards, Dean of the Training School 
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TRAINING SCHOOL, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, MANILA, CLASS OF 1926 


The opening of the hospital in 1907 was delayed for months because of the difficulty in 
procuring nurses. The Training School now supplies this need 
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ST, ANDREW’S CHAPEL, KEOKEE, LEE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
Deaconess Blanche Adams, affectionately known as “the little deaconess,” stands at her 
gate ready to welcome her friends, which term includes all the mountain folk for miles around 
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MRS. KENT AND THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF CORDOVA 
The Rev. Leicester Kent is in charge of “The Copper River and Prince Wiltam Sound 
Parish,” Alaska, which embraces Cordova, Chitina, McCarthy, Kennecott, Valdez and Latouche 
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Two rooms, 
and a back porchl 


two pantries 


T. Anne’s Mission among the 
Mexicans at El Paso, ‘Texas, 
literally a stone’s throw from the Mex- 
ican border, was opened in the latter 
part of February, 1925, in a tiny frame 
house in very bad repair. There was a 
small appropriation from the National 
Council, not nearly large enough to pay 
the salary of two workers for one year, 
no funds for equipment, practically no 
funds for running expenses. The only 
assets were sufficient ground on which 
to erect adequate buildings, beautiful 
trees, a neighborhood crying for social 
service, faith, high hopes and vision. 

From a few women came the most 
essential equipment for a clinic, which 
was started at once. A general medical 
clinic for adults and children was the 
first step. Now we have a dispensary 
with a clinic for babies and children 
twice a week with Dr. Nixon in charge; 
a clinic for adults once a week with Dr. 
Ira Young in charge, an eye, ear, nose 
and throat clinic once a week under Dr. 
Vandevere, and operations on Saturday 
whenever possible with Dr. Barrett as 
anaesthetist. Needless to say, all these 
doctors give their services free of 
charge. Treatments of all kinds are 
given each morning and visiting nursing 
done whenever possible. 

A kindergarten was opened last year 
on the first of June, admitting children 
from the ages of three to six years. As 
many of the mothers work for a living 
and as all day nurseries are from two to 
three miles distant, the kindergarten 
meant the only care many little ones 
would receive. It was planned to limit 


Mexicans at Our Gates Find 
Friends in Need 


A Work Which Must Either Expand 
or Retract Calls Loudly for Help 


By Aline Moise Conrad, R.N., U.T.O. 


In charge of St. Anne’s Mission, El Paso, Texas 


the enrollment to twenty-five but this 
was found to be impossible and by Oc- 
tober 1 sixty-seven were enrolled with 
an average daily attendance of fifty- 
four. The little Mexican children are 
keenly intelligent and, with the nour- 
ishment of milk and crackers given 
them each day, added to the discipline 
and general care administered in the 
kindergarten, the improvement in them 
was marked. 

The work was necessarily conducted 
in the yard but it was hoped that be- 
fore the days should grow cold means 
might be found to built at least one 
room sufficiently large to accommodate 
the children. On October 26th, by 
which time our poor, undernourished, 
raggedy little ones, still faithful in 
their attendance in spite of uncertain 
weather, were catching wretched colds, 
all hope was abandoned and the chil- 
dren were sent home. Still they came 
and begged to be taken back. Still they 
must be turned away. 

There is a flourishing girls’ club; 
English classes are held at night; a few 
women who could neither read nor 
write even in their own language come 
in the morning for lessons and are mak- 
ing remarkable progress. 

One year has passed since the first 
clinic was held and St. Anne’s has be- 
come a dearly-loved institution in the 
neighborhood. By charging a fee of 
ten cents for each treatment and drug 
when the people can pay the clinic has 
been self-supporting from the first 
month. One of the workers now signs 
U.T.O. after her name which solves 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


EXTREMES OF LIFE AT OUR MEXICAN MISSION IN EL PASO 


Life is opening brightly for the youngster, thanks to the kind doctor with whom he is on such good 
terms; perhaps some of its shadows may be lifted from hopeless age also 


the problem of her salary. The only 
other worker is a young Mexican who 
is glad of the opportunity of serving 
her less fortunate countryfolk even 
though her salary is small. 

The only problem which it has been 
impossible to solve is that of an ade- 
quate building. The little house con- 
tains two rooms, two pantries and a 
back porch. The upstairs is unfinished 
and is only a half-story, impossible for 
use other than sleeping quarters for a 
caretaker. One room downstairs is 
used for a consultation and operating 
room, the other for waiting room, class 
room, record room and three-bed ward, 
when operations are done, simply by 
shifting the screens. Three tiny chil- 


dren, operated on this morning, are 
watching me as I write. One pantry 
is used for drug and linen room, the 
other for an eye, ear, nose and throat 
clinic. Do you not think we need bet- 
ter quarters? 

The little children are eager for an 
education, the young people eager for a 
place in which to have a good time, the 
older people eager for both education 
and good time which they have missed ; 
all need clinic care. All have learned 
to expect each of these things from the 
mission. The little frame house is in- 
adequate even for the clinic work alone. 
Before very long we must either ex- 
pand or retract. Which shall it be, I 
wonder ! 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR INDIAN GIRLS, SPRINGFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Indian girls here find an opportunity for all-around training under church auspices. 


An excellent staff 


of teachers, including the wives of nearby clergy, carries on the work 


Higher Education for Indian Girls 


South Dakota Takes the Lead by Establish- 
ing a Boarding School of High Grade 


By Helen H. Elliott, [OSIEX Or 


Principal St. Mary’s School, Springfield, South Dakota 


O change, as I did, from lovely 
Porto Rico with its wonderful 
climate, to South Dakota, with its repu- 
tation for every extreme in tempera- 
ture, seems hard, but fortunately I find 
myself in a most beautiful spot on the 
banks of the Missouri, across which 
the Nebraska hills change their scenery 
with the passing day; and South Da- 
kota climate is hard to surpass if one 
is thinking of good health. I am most 
fortunate in being in this unique and 
interesting school, of which I have been 
put in charge as principal. I must tell 
you about it; it is too interesting to 
keep to oneself. 
As we all know, when Bishop Hare 
-ame to this field his seer’s vision real- 
ized at once that the way for the 
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Church to reach the Indian problem 
was through Church schools. Among 
those he founded was St. Mary’s 
School on the Santee Reservation, just 
across the Missouri River from us, 
here. These institutions were called 
“schools”, but they were really com- 
binations of school, hospital, hostel 
and community center. 

After a few years the building at St. 
Mary’s was destroyed by fire. In the 


meantime, in 1879, Bishop Hare had 
established Hope School here in 
Springfield, on the borders of the 


Yankton Reservation. The Church had 
already influenced the Indians so far 
that it was now possible to get the San- 
tee and Yankton children to forget 
their old heathen enmities and to at- 
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tend the same school. So, instead 
of rebuilding St. Mary’s on the 
old site, it was moved west, to the 
Rosebud Reservation, where it flour- 
ished until it was burned again in 1922. 

In 1884 Hope School moved into its 
present stone and cement building, thus 
greatly enlarging its capacity. But in 
1903 the government withdrew rations 
from all pupils attending Church mis- 
sion schools. Bishop Hare was thus 
left with five schools and not sufficient 
money to run them. So he closed two 
and sold Hope School to the govern- 
ment. It was administered by the gov- 
ernment until the spring of 1923, 
when, in accordance with a policy of 
keeping open only those schools with 
an enrollment of more than eighty, 
Hope School was closed. Bishop Bur- 
leson then bought the property from 
the department and transferred St. 
Mary’s to the Hope School location, 
making it a girls’ High School, in Sep- 
tember, 1923, with Miss _ Priscilla 
Bridge remaining as principal and the 
Rev. Dr. John K. Burleson as Warden. 
In the spring of 1925 Miss Bridge 
completed thirty years of service in the 


PUPILS MUST BRING THE RECOMMENDATION OF THEIR CLERGY 


St. Mary’s is our only boarding school of high school grade exclusively for Indian girls. 
other states besides South Dakota 
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They come from 


Indian field in South Dakota and re- 
signed, to the regret of all, and then I 
was called to take her place and carry 
on the system which she had developed. 

St. Mary’s is the only school of its 
kind in the United States, ie, a 
Church boarding school of high school 
grade, exclusively for Indian girls. 
However, the amount of Indian blood 
varies from full blood,—of whom we 
have only one, and she one of our 
brightest pupils,—to one-sixteenth. 
This year grades from the fourth 
through the eleventh are held; but ul- 
timately, it is planned to have a full 
high school course with only enough 
of the grades to act as feeder for it. 
Only those pupils are received who 
bring the recommendation of their 
priests, and thus we have a selection 
from all the Indian field and not only 
from our own state. The tuition 
charge is fifty dollars a year, and there 
is no other charge. Clothing is pro- 
vided for those whose parents are un- 
able to furnish it themselves. 

The girls are taught everything 
necessary in the conduct of a home; 
breadmaking, cooking, cleaning, dust- 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR INDIAN GIRLS 


MOST OF THE GIRLS, AND A GLIMPSE 


a 


OF DAKOTA LANDSCAPE 


Outdoor athletics are supplemented by washing and ironing, cooking and similar indoor sports, in the cur- 
riculum which includes the girls’ physical, mental and moral development 


ing, laundry work, sewing, home nuts- 
ing and first aid, besides having the 
regular daily five and a half hours of 
school work. The girls do all the work 
in the school. The only hired help is 
the cook. 

I must tell you how all of this is 
managed for I believe no one can read- 
ily appreciate how it can be accom- 
plished without knowing the system 
employed. Tasks are assigned the 
girls for a month at a time. The rising 
bell rings at six-thirty for the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Marshall, her assistant, 
two “bread girls” and two “kitchen 
girls’. At seven o’clock the bell is 
rung for all to rise and at seven-fifteen 
another bell summons the dining 
room girls, eight of them, to prepar® 
tables, and put on the breakfast which 
is eaten at seven-thirty. 

Immediately after breakfast Morn- 
ing Prayer is conducted by one of the 
Indian young men who are studying 
for the ministry under Dr. John Burle- 
son at Ashley House. After service 
each girl makes her bed, then she goes 
to her allotted task, which consumes 
about one half-hour. Her duty may 


be to clean the living room, the office, 
the halls, the dormitory or what not. 
The kitchen and dining room girls do 
the work of the kitchen. Each month 
two girls are taught to serve correctly 
at the staff table. School begins at nine 
o'clock. 

During the morning the matron, 
Miss Gardner, has each class for one 
period, using them in any way needed, 
for mending, making aprons, towels, or 
for extra help in the kitchen or else- 
where. After dinner, which comes at 
noon, the children who are neither 
kitchen nor dining room girls go to 
play out of doors until time for after- 
noon session, which lasts from one-fif- 
teen to four o’clock. Every girl is sent 
out of doors from four until five, then 
the regular routine for a meal repeats 
‘tself. Immediately after supper Eve- 
ning Prayer is said and each evening, 
except Saturday, from seven-fifteen to 
eight-forty-five a study period is held. 
Saturday evenings are free for parties 
or entertainments. 

Each Saturday morning the girls do 
their personal laundry. On Monday 
mornings the table linen and the teach- 
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er’s laundry is washed. The ironing is 
done in the vacant periods during the 
week. This makes a full time schedule 
for our girls, and it is partly because 
they are so busy that they are also as 
happy a group as you will find any- 
where. 

St. Mary’s Church.Service League is 
in flourishing condition, under Miss 
Hagan, the junior teacher. The girls 
have been called upon to assist in the 
parish bazaar, to serve at the parish 
dinner, the Near East Relief, which 
they supported generously, and to help 
our priests during their Christmas rush. 
They always answer all such calls 
readily and gladly. They are also do- 
ing splendid Red Cross work for the 
tuberculosis hospital at Custer. 

We are very fortunate to have the 
help of two priests, Dr. John K. Bur- 
leson, rector of Ascension Church, our 
warden, and the Rey. Paul H: Bar- 
bour, missionary priest to the Santee 
Indian Mission across the Missouri, 
who also teaches in Ashley House. He 
has his residence in the school cottage, 
on the corner of the school grounds. 
Although the girls have many advan- 
tages in attending St. Mary’s, none is 
so great as being under the influence 
of Dr. Burleson and of being able to 
hear the wonderful talks that he gives 
to them every Sunday at vespers. His 
faith is an inspiration to all of us. 

Mr. Barbour is untiring in his ef- 
forts to help. He holds the Commun- 
ion Service in the Dakota language 
every Wednesday morning at six-forty- 
five and each third Sunday morning at 
seven-thirty. He teaches the children 
to read and sing in the Dakota tongue 
each Friday evening before study 
period. One might be surprised that 
this is necessary, but it is remarkable 
how little of the Indian language many 
of the children know. It is a pity, for 
the Dakota is at once a strong and 
beautiful language, but there is no 
doubt that it will some time disappear. 
During the holidays Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
bour coached the girls in a Christmas 
mystery play, which was presented on 


Twelfth Night. It was most. beauti- 
fully interpreted, and deeply impressed 
all our friends who heard it. 

Of course there are drawbacks and 
hardships, for we are still on earth. 
Our most depressing handicap is the 
lack of suitable books for reading. We 
have a wonderful opportunity to mold 
the minds of these young girls but we 
do not have suitable tools to accom- 
plish it. We are very grateful for the 


- few books that we have received this 
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year; they have been of great help for 
the few have been of the very best. 
Another great need is a dispensary ; we 
do not have even a sick room this year 
as the house is full with the pupils and 
the teachers, and every ava‘lable room 
is utilized. We are just getting out of 
a semi-quarantine. We had a case of 
diphtheria,—a light one,—and all the 
school was exposed. And we have 
dreams also; dreams of a gymnasium, 
where our girls can exercise during the 
bitter cold of winter; dreams of a 
model cottage, where Miss Hunt can 
take a few girls at a time to teach them 
how to be real home makers; nothing 
big or complicated, but such a home as 
each may have on the reservation some 
time. These are some of our dreams, 
of which we have many. 

The most satisfying result of our la- 
bors is the fine spirit shown by the 
girls. If we ever ask for volunteers 
for extra work the whole school offers 
and it is difficult to choose, so we call 
upon those who have had good grades 
either in conduct or in school work. 
This spirit has improved steadily. 
When the girls entered school in the 
fall they resented having to do set 
tasks at set times, but shortly they came 
to understand both the reason and the 
advantages of such an arrangement. 
Many visitors have said they have 
never seen a happier group. The staff 
gathered from east and west are en- 
tirely congenial and all are thoroughly 
enjoying the opportunity of helping to 
make St. Mary’s a real influence for 
good, both present and to come, among 
the Dakota people. 


Making the Blind to See 


The Prayer Book and Hymnal No Longer Closed to Them 
A Committee of the National Council Does Effective Work 


By Ada Loaring Clark 


Secretary of Committee on Literature for the Blind 


OME six years ago the attention 
of the Department of Missions of 
the National Council was directed to the 
fact that the Church, through her na- 
tional organization, had done absolutely 
nothing for her blind communicants. 

A committee, composed of the Rev. 
E. M. Stires, D.D., chairman, the Rev. 
Alexander Mann, 
D.D., of Boston, 
(now Bishop of 
Pittsburgh ), 
Bishop Murray 
of Maryland and 
Diss john W. 
Wood, executive 
secretary of the 
Department with 
Mrs. W. J. Loar- 
ing) Clark as) sec- 
retary, was ap- 
pointed by the 
President of the 
Council, to con- 
sider the whole 
matter, find out 
the needs and recommend some definite 
action. 

It was found that there were more 
than 60,000 blind in this country, in- 
cluding those who lost their sight in 
the Great War. That there were 
seventy-two institutions, eight of them 
especially for the Colored blind, and 
that the public schools in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Jersey City, 
Los Angeles, Toledo, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Newark, New Orleans and 
New York City had special departments 
for the blind, while Portland, Maine, 
Oakland, California, and Brooklyn, ING 
Y., had schools for the adult blind. 

The character of the educational 
work undertaken by these schools is 


Courtesy of New York Bible Society 

A COMPLETE BIBLE IN BRAILLE AND THE 

SMALLEST BIBLE PUBLISHED IN REGULAR 
TYPE 


both literary and industrial. Kuinder- 
garten, grammar and high-school grades 
with vocal and instrumental music, 
typewriting and the use of the dicta- 
phone are taught. Kansas City gives 
not only four years high-school work 
but two years postgraduate studies. 

There was found to be a very great 
need for books, 
religious as well 
as secular, and 
particularly  ele- 
mentary books 
for childrem 
The blind can use 
all the sighted 
can use; they are 
great readers. 
The cost of books 
for the blind is 
often prohibitive 
but, through the 
courtesy of the 
postal authorities, 
books from the 
departments of 
literature for the blind in the public 
libraries can be borrowed and sent 
through the mail free of charge and re- 
turned in the same way. 

There are many systems of raised 
type of varying value. The older blind 
read New York Point and the Moon 
system, but all the modern text books 
are issued in revised Braille and it is 
expected that this system will become 
international and, in time, the only one 
used. 

The Roman Catholic Church, Seventh 
Day Adventists, Christian Scientists, 
Theosophists, Mormons and_ other 
bodies issue monthly publications for 
the blind, and there is great demand 
for religious literature of this nature, 
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but it is expensive to produce. 

With this and other -information be- 
fore us, the committee compiled and 
sent to each clergyman of our Church 
a short’ questionnaire asking for the 
names and addresses of all blind in the 
parish, together with the sex, whether 
junior or senior, and what system of 
raised type, if any, was used for read- 
ing. From replies received we find that 
there are fewer than three hundred 
blind communicants of this Church and 
that of these not quite one hundred read 
at all. This can be readily understood 
when we realize that many persons be- 
come blind in their maturer years and 
often feel themselves too old to learn. 
The appeal for some of the literature 
of the Church was a very strong one 
and made by many of the clergy. 

After consideration by the committee 
and the Department of Missions, it was 
decided to recommend to the Council 
the publication of the service of 
Holy Communion, with Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels, in revised Braille. 
The Council accepted the recommenda- 
tion and two hundred copies were pub- 
lished. These were distributed to our 
own communicants, to institutions and 
to libraries having a department of lit- 
erature for the blind. Our subsequent 
publications have been distributed in the 
same manner, those that are sent to 
individuals being given at the request 
of rectors. In a few instances the 
books have been given to interested 
blind persons not of our Communion. 

Following the first publication we pro- 
duced The Litany and The Episcopal 
Church, by Bishop Gailor; The Litany 
and Pemtential Office; and A Selection 
of One Hundred Hymns from the New 
Hymnal (by permission of the Clergy 
Pension Fund Committee). A reprint 
of the Service of Holy Communion has 
also been made. In addition to these 
books, Christmas and Easter cards, as 
well as calendars, have been made and 
sent out through the kindness of inter- 
ested friends. 

In such a short article as this must 
necessarily be, it is not possible to 
quote at length from the hundreds of 


letters of grateful thanks and apprecia- 
tion received—letters that are full of 
human interest. One from a rector 
in Maine tells of a little girl of four- 
teen, totally blind, who, with a younger 
brother, had walked three miles to and 
from Church School for nine years, 
winter and summer, through rain and 
shine, often with the thermometer be- 
low zero, never having missed a Sun- 
day. No words could express her joy 
in possessing a Hymnal all her own. 

From Japan, the young native organ- 
ist at our mission at Mito has written 
on her Braille typewriter to express 
her thanks and to be sure that we know 
how much she has been helped by our 
missionary’s wife at that point. What 
it would mean to her, and to others, if 
we could only have an edition of our 
hymnal made with tunes! 

Books mean so much to those of us 
who can see! What must they mean to 
those of us who are sightless? The 
need is so great. The appreciation is 
so sincere. We have but touched the 
fringe of this great work, but I know 
we realize its necessity to help our own 
as well as to help others. Our work 
is only limited by the gifts of the 
Church. Our Council is ready to do 
all in its power for our blind and in 
the cause of all blind. Is not this work 
another real reason why the Budget 
should be paid in full? 

Many applications for assistance of 
various kinds come from our rectors 
for their blind, such as requests to 
supply books other than our own pub- 
lications ; for books in other systems of 
raised type; for magazines such as 
that published in London by the 
C. M. S.; for Christmas and Easter 
greetings as well as for books to supply 
Braille writers. 

We hope the scope of the work of 
the committee may some day be en- 
larged to cover all these things and 
that we ourselves may publish our own 
monthly periodical of Current Church 
News. This will only come to pass 
when the National Council is able to 
give us a regular and larger appropri- 
ation. 
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Harvesting the Fruit of Fourteen Years’ Service 


Former Pupils Come Back to Fill Posts 
of Responsibility in Their Old School 


By Deaconess Gertrude J. Baker, U.T.O. 
Principal of St. Elizabeth’s School, Wakpala, South Dakota. 


1s days are bringing to me the 

fruit of fourteen years of living on 
the prairies at St. Elizabeth’s, the joys 
and the sorrows of what we have done 
and of what we have tried to do, hope 
fulfilled and hope deferred. A few 
things accomplished, many more to be 
done. 

It is such a comfort to have former 
pupils now serving on my staff. I 
think most of Isaac 
Hawk, who has man- 
aged our small farm 
for four years. He is 
a constant influence 
for good among our 
boys in school and 
serves as secretary of 
the men’s guild in 
our Church. His in- 
fluence among the 
young men who were 
former pupils here is 


just what I most 
want. He, his wife 
and infant son are 


all promising members of our family. 

No more faithful.missionary could be 
found than another former pupil of St. 
Elizabeth’s, Elizabeth Shields, who is 
our caterer. Work well done is done 
graciously and surely she does that. 
Sweet and gracious and unselfish, a 
real “saint” is Elizabeth. 

Probably nothing could give me 
greater satisfaction than the little boys 
and girls who are beginning to come 
here to school, whose fathers and 
mothers have been former pupils. 
There is a difference in the way they 
act, and in spite of all the ideals I have 
set for these former pupils that I feel 
they did not attain, Iam delighted with 
the way their children act. These little 
ones are so much more responsive, 
trustful, and affectionate. One can do 


VISITORS AT ST. ELIZABETH’S 


Mrs. Hawk and Calvin, Mrs. Ironcloud and 
Thomas, come to visit Deaconess Baker 


so much for them because they respond. 

I am asked so often what character- 
istics are strongest in my young Da- 
kotas: Five stand out beyond all 
others: Humor, imagination, creative 
play, fear of ridicule, are four of 
them. The unrestrained Dakota child 
has those four characteristics. Much 
of the so-called education of the In- 
dian as I have seen it has been so for- 
mal that fear of the 
white man’s _ criti- 
cism has thwarted 
these characteristics. 
St. seligabeth’s: isea 
place wh erence 
child’s point of view 
justly comes first. 

They are truthful 
when they know the 
value of truth. Lite 
all children, if pun- 
ished when they tell 
the truth, the truth is 
apt to be hidden. If 
archi ldve etcminte 
trouble here and reports his own mis- 
take he is not punished. If he hides 
it he is rebuked and shown it is silly 
to be afraid. 

I have had children from three 
homes where there are criminal adults. 
Those children are not honest. he 
exception shows a favorable honest ma- 
jority. Dishonesty is discredited among 
the children, who do most of the 
“preaching” on the subject. 

A growing fondness for their white 
teachers, a love for the white man’s 
Church, show their attitude toward 
Christian white people. ‘The non- 
Christian white man, with his tricky 
and sometimes openly dishonest meth- 
ods of business, does more harm than 
we can offset in years of work. It 
makes them justly suspicious of us. 
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ELIZABETH SHIELDS, A FORMER PUPIL 


Now the caterer of St. Elizabeth’s and a faithful 
missionary 


They learn just as other children 
learn. One must have infinite patience 
until they have a working knowledge of 
English, but when they know what we 
are saying they learn as other children 
learn, My experience in the East 
brought me in contact with over ten 
nationalities in school work. Given 
good teachers the children learn and 
love to learn. But where, oh where, 


THE George C. Thomas Memorial 

Library plays an important part in 
the life of the community in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

In June Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, the dis- 
tinguished anthropologist of the Na- 
tional Museum, visited Fairbanks and 
delivered a very interesting lecture in 
the Library. Dr. Hrdlicka is of the 
opinion that the American Indians 
migrated to this continent from Asia. 
He is making a trip down the Yukon 


can we find more real teachers for 
them? 

When I find people who are truly in- 
terested in Indian welfare I ask them 
to share with me one of my greatest 
anxieties, the young Dakota man. As 
a boy he comes to St. Elizabeth’s 
School, he is in a kindly, hopeful, 
wholesome, Christian atmosphere. He 
is clannish from infancy, he finds com- 
panions here and he is content to stay. 
Sometimes he asks to stay longer than 
we can keep him. 

When he leaves, say at fifteen years 
of age, he goes to other schools. He 
ceases to be treated as an individual 
and becomes one of a large company. 
Next he meets white people of ques- 
tionable habits and is severely criticised 
if he refuses to drink, smoke and 
worse. He sees white men loaf; he 
knows the white man charges him more 
for an article than he charges another 
white man for the same article. What 
incentive has he to live as he has been 
taught unless he lives alone? And now 
you have the fifth characteristic. 
Above all he is clannish. These may 
be sweeping statements. The facts 
from which they are deduced have all 
come under my observation. 

I believe we cannot improve the 
status of the Indian until we raise the 
status of the community in which he 
lives. Keep him away from a poor 
community and your problem will be 
solved sooner than it will under exist- 
ing conditions. But live near white 
communities he must. So let your 
prayers for the Indian always include 
his white brother. 


River to follow up clues bearing on 
this theory, and to take photographs 
and physical measurements of the 
Indians and Eskimos. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. 
Frank Dunham, Chairman of the 
Library Board, extensive repairs have 
been made to the building. The foun- 
dation walls have been lined with saw- 
dust, posts put under the floor, a new 
bulkhead built around the furnace and 
a new floor laid in the cellar. 
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SOME OF THE CHORISTERS OF ST. 


Joun’s CuurcH, Locan, Utau 
These fine boys came from Mormon 
families 


EARLY six years ago our Bishop, 

the Right Rev. Arthur W. Moul- 
ton, D.D., coming out here from Mas- 
sachusetts, his native State and mine, 
asked me if I would come out too as 
one of his staff. I gladly came. Logan 
is only what we call here a “short” dis- 
tance from Salt Lake City—a hundred 
miles—so the Bishop “runs up” here 
occasionally, and I can easily “run 
down” there and see him. One of my 
ministerial brethren, the Rev. John W. 
Hyslop of Ogden, is my nearest neigh- 
bor among the clergy, his parish being 
only sixty miles away. 

Logan is a beautiful place, intellec- 
tually and socially a bit above the aver- 
age of small communities. The Church 
at large, I am sure, will always be 
grateful to Bishop Tuttle for starting a 
missionary work here in 1873, and to 
Bishop Spalding for building during his 
episcopate the beautiful St. John’s 
Church and rectory which we are using 
today. 

As Logan is far from mining and in- 
dustrial centers, it will be for a long 
time merely the county seat of a large 
agricultural region, of which the soil 
and climate have proved especially 
adapted to sugar-beets and dairying. 
And it is also the seat of the State Agri- 
cultural College. 

The fact that it is still an agricultural 
center, and not a rapidly growing indus- 
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A “Little Flock” Finds a 


Home Among the 
Latter Day Saints in Utah 
Our Missionary an Acknowledged 


Religious Leader in a Community 
Which Is Ninety-six Per Cent 


Mormon 


By the Rev. Allen Jacobs 
In charge of St. John’s Church, Logan, Utah 


trial city, has kept it, so far, as one of 
the strongholds of the Latter-day 
Saints, popularly known as “Mormons.” 
Logan is ninety-six per cent Mormon. 
Their organization is wonderfully com- 
pact, everyone, boys and girls and older 
ones—all are given an office or a work 
in the “Church” in whose divine mis- 
sion they are taught to believe as not to 
be questioned. 

This will indicate the problem before 
us, if it may so be called: the futility, 
humanly speaking, of. trying to bring 
this kind of a community in any large 
numbers or within any brief span of 
years, to “the Truth that makes us 
trees 

And in fact, our Church policy, un- 
der all our Bishops from Tuttle to 
Moulton, has been not to antagonize but 
to cooperate; always to help these our 
fellow-citizens in every good effort, pa- 
triotic, educational or community- 
building. And they have been ready 
and glad for our help. They have 
learned to trust and to respect the Epis- 
copal Church. 

So, in Logan, the missionary (or 
“rector” as he is politely called) of St. 
John’s, is considered, ipso facto, as a 
“leading citizen,’—still better as a re- 
ligious leader,—to be called on in any 
important community affair or any out- 
standing educational enterprise. He is 
taken cordially into the Rotary or Ki- 
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wanis; the present rector has been a 
Kiwanis officer for several years. He 
is even invited to a seat on the platform 
if he happens to drop in at one of the 
Mormon chapel services! 

As to our Church work in the State 
College here, or for its students, it has 
to be, for the reasons that I have indi- 
cated, an influence rather than an ag- 
gressive activity. Almost all the stu- 
dents and the majority of the instruc- 
tors are natives of Utah, and therefore 
are of the “Mormon” faith. Many of 
these professors are fine men, eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and have 
taken post-graduate degrees from Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Cornell, Chicago and 
California. 

The College authorities, headed by 
Dr. E. G. Peterson, an unusual execu- 
tive, have always given recognition and 
cordial fellowship to St. John’s Church 
and its successive rectors. Still more, 
they have regarded the Bishop of the 
Ispiscopal Church in Utah as a leading 
personality in the State and in the cause 
of higher education. 


Tropical Tempest 


Bishop Moulton 


has appeared as the chief speaker here 
at the College on more than one notable 
occasion. 

And St. John’s, well situated between 
the city center and the College, has had 
at times the College choir to lead the 
singing when the Bishop comes; at 
other times some of the foremost edu- 
cators who have been on the Summer 
School faculty have been our speakers 
at special (and crowded) services. 
These have included such men as 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago and 
George G. Sedgewick of British Colum- 
bia. 

Our. own regular congregation is a 
“little flock.” We are in a great young 
State, most of whose people hardly 
know that there is a nation-wide “Epis- 
copal” Church; and in a city that is 
overwhelmingly of an alien faith—yet, 
like St. Paul’s Athens, “very religious.” 
We are glad to be here. And when 
problems loom up like the great moun- 
tains around us, we remember the very 
old Message that calls us to courage 
and strength. 


Strikes Porto Rico 


By the Rev. F. A. Saylor 


N the night of July 23rd I was at 

Quebrada Limon, having just fin- 
ished the new camp for girls on the hill 
opposite the mission buildings, when 
the storm struck us about 5:30, tearing 
out trees of all kinds—especially euca- 
lyptus and banana—and bringing down 
the small houses of the workmen. 
Fortunately no people were injured but 
many lost their homes. We all slept in 
the church on the benches, and down 
stairs in the school room were some 
twenty neighbors who tried to sleep a 
b:t during the storm. 

All the mangoes on the place were 
blown down and also the aquacates and 
bananas, leaving the place without this 
recourse. The coffee was not overly 
damaged. The mission buildings suf- 
fered mostly from the rain, which came 
in everywhere. The loss is estimated 
at $600 to replace the houses of the 


workmen and repair the sugar house 
and replace the auto top of Mr. Ed- 
mund’s car which blew off. Nothing 
serious happened to the new camp 
building. 

On Saturday at noon I left for 
Mayaguez, a two-hour journey which I 
finished at noon on Sunday. The en- 
tire country was swept badly by the 
wind and small houses and trees and 
fruit crops were generally destroyed. 
The two new bridges at Savannah 
Grande and San German were carried 
awv in big sections, and the main road 
to Mayaguez was impossible. 

The Mission buildings at Ponce did 
not appear to have suffered much, nor 
at Mayaguez. St. Luke’s Hospital sut- 
fered most on account of the poor roofs 
and sides of some of the buildings 
which left the inside at the mercy ot 
the water. 
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Wayside Cross Dedicated to Bishop Nichols 
California Pilgrims Unite in Touching 
Service in Honor of Great Leader 
By the Ven. Noel Porter, D. D. 


Archdeacon of California 


HERE was recently held in Cali- 

fornia a pilgrimage to the southern 
part of the diocese for the purpose of 
dedicating a Wayside Cross in memory 
of Bishop Nichols. Fourteen repre- 
sentative Church people made _ the 
journey under the 
leadership of Bishop 
Parsons. Some 500 
miles were traversed 
wand fourteen 
churches and mis- 
sion stations were 
visited. Parishioners 
at each of these 
places greeted the 
pilgrims and extend- 
ed the heartiest of 
welcomes. It was a 
great opportunity 
for knitting together 
parishes and mis- 
sions in closer bonds 
of fellowship and 
prayer. 

At the little town 
of San Miguel, 201 
miles south of San 
Francisco, the party 
left the main high- 
way and motored 


WAYSIDE CROSS IN MEMORY OF 
BISHOP NICHOLS 


At Invocation Point near Parkfield, 


times on his visitations to our Christ 
Church mission in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Parkfield, stopped here to 
feast his eyes upon the grandeur of the 
scenery, stopped here to invoke God’s 
blessing upon the work in this isolated 
part of the Diocese. 

The day was per- 
fect, the weather 
ideal, the view glo- 
rious. In the dis- 
tance on either side 
could be seen the 
majestic mountains 
while overhead the 
beauty of the blue 
sky was enhanced by 
the snow-white 
clouds that lingered 
across its face. 
Nearly two hundred 
people had gathered 
from far and near 
to do honor to the 
memory of the sec- 
ond Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Wayside 
Cross is a beautiful 
monument. It stands 
twelve feet high, is 


through some wild California made of concrete 
and beautiful coun- and is of the Ionic 
try, well wooded with oaks and_ type, not unlike the Prayer Book Cross. 
pines. It is a land of large cattle The dedicatory service was simple 


ranges, with an occasional grain field. 
The winding road ascended to an ele- 
vation of 2,800 feet at Invocation 
Point, where the Church owns a three- 
acre park, the site of the Wayside 
Cross, overlooking the Salinas and 
Cholame valleys. The place is appro- 
priately called Invocation Point because 
Bishop Nichols stopped here many 


and beautiful and impressive. Bishop 
Parsons was assisted by the writer, the 
Rev. Chas. L. Thackeray, vicar of the 
regional parish, and the Rev. Bayard 
H. Jones of Watsonville. In addition 
to the dedication five candidates were 
presented for confirmation. It was a 
touching and beautiful sight to see 
these candidates as they reverently 
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THOSE WHO MADE THE PILGRIMAGE TO DEDICATE THE CROSS 


iby GO ARTE 


Mrs. Parsons, Bishop Parsons, Archdeacon Porter, Mrs. W. F. Nichols, the Rev. F. H. Church, 


Mrs. L. C. Lance, Miss Kate Stoney, Mrs. E. E. Williams, Miss Mary Hawley, the Rew A. E. Clay, Mrs. 
W. H. Church and Mrs. A, E. Clay 


knelt on the grass before the Cross. 

Such a service in such a setting is 
unique in the annals of the history of 
the diocese of California. The won- 
cerful day, the fine singing of Mr. 
Thackeray’s regional choir, the elo- 
quent and gracious tribute of Bishop 
Parsons to his great predecessor, the 
impressive outdoor confirmation, the 
presentation to dear Mrs. Nichols of a 
bouquet of roses as a little token of 
love and affection, the kindness of the 
people of Parkfield, all went to make 
the event long to be remembered. 

The three-acre Park will be cared for 
by the people of Christ Church, Park- 
field, and it is the intention to hold at 
least two services a year at the Way- 
side Cross—one in the springtime for 
the blessing of the land, flocks and 
herds and the labor of the husband- 
men, and the other in the fall, about 
Thanksgiving time, in order to return 
thanks to Almighty God for all His 
blessings. The inscription on the cross 


is both beautiful and appropriate: 


“Honor the Lord with thy substance 

and with the first fruits of all thine 

increase: so shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty” 


To the Glory of God and in Memory 


of 
William Ford Nichols 


Great Bishop and Missionary 


A Wise Leader and a Loving Friend 

Who saw God in three sunlit hills 

and in the rugged character of the 
Pioneer West 


Second Bishop of California 
1890 1924 


The Pilgrimage was so successful 
that it is hoped it will be the fore- 
runner of a number of such journeys 
with the great object of binding to- 
gether parishes and missions in closer 
bonds of comradeship and prayer. 
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Brief Items 
BISHOP ROWE laid the corner 


stone of the new dormitory at St. 
Mark’s Mission, Nenana, Alaska, on 
the Fourth of July. Unfortunately 
there was a perfect deluge of rain and 
so no pictures could be taken. In spite 
of the rain and the wind, which blew 
down two trees in front of the Mission, 
“many visitors came up from town to 
take part in the ceremony. 
After his visit at Nenana Bishop 
Rowe proceeded to the little mission of 
St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness at Allaka- 
ket, farther north. While at Tanana 
on the return trip an Indian lad acci- 
dentally shot himself with a rifle. The 
Bishop immediately put him on his boat 
and rushed him to Nenana for medical 
assistance, “an errand of mercy,” re- 
marks the local paper, “such as has 
made him (the Bishop) known 
throughout the Northland.” 


EACONESS EMILY L. RIDGE- 

LY, for sixteen years an evangel- 
istic worker in our Hankow mission, 
is greatly in need of a portable type- 
writer. She would be quite content 
with a second-hand one. It is hoped 
that this note will meet the eye of some- 
one who may be able to supply this 
need. 


52 
me 


N the eleventh of June Bishop 

Campbell confirmed a class of 
forty at St. John’s Church, Cape 
Mount, Liberia, leaving the next day 
for Bahlomah, in the interior, to con- 
firm those whom Miss Seaman had 
prepared for the rite. 


Tar AUS) MIDDLE SCHOOL, 
Tokyo, has instituted a student city 
government. The principal is the 
mayor, three of the teachers are ad- 
visory heads of hygiene, athletics, and 
character departments. There is a 
municipal council composed of three 
from each class; then each class is also 
represented by fifteen members who 
form ward assemblies. From these fif- 
teen three are elected to the municipal 


of Interest 


council, making a municipal council of 
thirty for the whole school. The ad- 
visory committee is appointed by the 
school, as is the mayor. The other offi- 
cials are elected by the student body. 
Under supervision and control the stu- 
dents will govern themselves and will 
try to realize in the student city the 
ideals of the institution. The Educa- 
tional Department of Tokyo is very 
much interested in this project and the 
local papers have been full of it. It is 
not too much to say that, as never be- 
fore, educational ideals at St. Paul’s 
are becoming an inspiration and an ex- 
ample to the student life of Tokyo. 
% 

\e any reader of THE Spirit oF Mis- 

sIons has a few Sacred pictures to 
spare, the rector of a parish in Wyom- 
ing would be glad to receive them. 
They have just built a substantial but 
plain room for the Church School and 
he feels that pictures of this sort would 
help a great deal in his teaching. Please 
address the Rev. Henry A. Daniels, 
Trinity Church, dh omaopele, Wyo. 


B SHOP HULSE needs a cabinet 
organ for the mission at Santiago, 
Cuba. Will anyone who is interested 
in supplying this need write to the Rev. 
. B. Parson, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York? 


M ISS MARY WILLIAMS of 
Bala, Pennsylvania, is serving as 
a volunteer worker and nurse at the 
new hospital which Bishop Rowe has 
just opened at pisoneslt, Alaska. 


A RCHDEACON DRANE has called 
our attention to the fact that the 
airplane which caused so much excite- 
ment in our mission at Allakaket, 
Alaska, as noted in our August issue, 
was not the one which flew over the 
pole but, as Miss Hill correctly 
stated, one belonging to the Detroit 
Arctic Expedition. Needless to say, 
that pestilential person, “the headliner” 
was responsible for this error. 
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SANCTUARY 


A Dial of Prayer 


(Chiefly from Canon Newbolt’s “Dial of Prayer.” Some of the 
prayers are taken from the Devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes who died on September 26, 1626.) 


SAVIOUR of the world, who for us men and for our salva- 

tion wast born at midnight: grant us thy light, that being 
rid of the darkness of our hearts we may come to thee, our true 
Light. 


O Thou who very early in the morning, at the rising of the sun, 
didst rise from the dead: raise us also day by day to newness of 
life, thyself suggesting to us those ways of penitence which thou 
knowest. 


HUAN TTT 


O Thou who at the third hour of the day didst send down 
the Holy Ghost on thy Apostles: take not the same Spirit away 
from us, but renew Him daily in our hearts. 


(At noon) Blessed Saviour, who at this hour didst hang upon 
the Cross, stretching forth thy loving arms: grant that all man- 
kind may look unto thee and be saved. 


O Thou who at the eleventh hour didst deign to send into thy 
vineyard, at a fixed hire, even those who were standing all the 
day idle: extend to us the same grace, and, though late, even at 
the eleventh hour, receive kindly those who turn to thee. 


O Thou who when even was come didst go out unto Bethany 
with the twelve: lead us on, we beseech thee, and lead us home 
to that rest which remaineth for the people of God. 


O Thou who hast warned us that thou wilt come to judgment 
in a day when we look not for thee, and in an hour when we 
are not aware: make us every day and every hour prepared 
for thy coming. 


Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, lighten our 
darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord: show the light of thy 
countenance, and we shall be whole. 


Our Father 


FETT MAU UU UUUUUUUUUUUUIUUUUUUUUUVUUUUMIUUUIUUuNTUUTHINaIu AAU AIHIO UAT IU 
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The National Council 


The National Council meets regularly five time a year. 


Its work is conducted and promoted through 


the Departments of Missions and Church Extensions, Religious Education, Christian Social Service, Finance, 


Publicity and Field, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
and Commissions. 


Under the Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus 


All communications for the Council, or for any Department, Auxiliary Division, Bureau, Commission 
or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 oGtEKe Aves: New York, N. Y. 


All remittances should be payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 
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Department of Missions 


and Church Extension 
Joun W. Woon, Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


ee Secretary’s Desk looks rather lone- 
some these August days as THE SPIRIT 
or MissIoNs is going to press, because the 
Secretary has not yet returned from Brazil. 
But we know he would have rejoiced to read 
the letter which follows and would want 
to share it with the readers of “Across the 
Secretary’s Desk.” It is from the Rev. 
Charles W. Baker, who used to be our mis- 
sionary among the Klamath River Indians 
in Northern California and is now in charge 
of the San Juan Mission Hospital at Farm- 
ington among the Navajoes of New Mexico. 


“Just to let you know that we have water 
in the Hospital! We pumped in the first 
water Saturday afternoon, and all were able 
to use the plumbing that evening. Mrs. 
Baker reports the water quite soft, at least 
for this part of the world, and the laundress 
today was quite enthusiastic over it. It is 
clear and good water, although we have not 
begun to drink it as yet, waiting until it 
has been pumped out of the sump a few 
times, but it comes in quite clear, and in very 
good quantity. Of course the machinery is 
not running smoothly as yet, and we may 
have several mishaps before all goes right, but 
it has done wonderfully well so far, with a 
good quantity of water in the sump. The 
reservoir and pipes, although unused for 
over a year, are all in good condition, even 
the hot water pipes in the range being all 
right, much to my surprise. 

“We still are holding our ears to the 
ground in the hope of good news about 
nurses. We know you are doing all you can 
for us, and we appreciate your interest and 
help. We have been quite busy in the Hos- 
pital, even in this quiet time having two 
patients in the wards the most of the time, 
thus necessitating the hiring of a local nurse. 
And the dispensary cases keep up all the 
time.” 


This good piece of work was made pos- 
sible through the kindness of friends who 
heard through the Secretaries at headquar- 
ters of the grievous need for water in the 
San Juan Hospital and sent in generous con- 
tributions for that special purpose. 


” 
Arrivals and Sailings 
of Missionaries 


ANKING 


Sister Eleanor Mary, returning to the 
United States on furlough, sailed from 
Shanghai May 27 and arrived at her home 
June 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Kennedy and Miss 
Helen Gingrich, new appointees to the Kuling 
School, sailed from San Francisco July 31. 

Deaconess K. E. Phelps, returning to the 
field after furlough, sailed from Vancouver 
August 5. 

HANkKow 


Mrs. Logan H. Roots and the Misses 
Frances and Elizabeth Roots sailed from 
Shanghai July 5 and arrived in San Fran- 
cisco July 26. 

Miss Eva Mathewson, returning to the 
United States on furlough, arrived in New 
York July 30. 

Miss M. E. S. Dawson, returning to the 
field after furlough, sailed from San Fran- 
cisco July 17. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Claude L. Pickens, Jr., 
new appointees to Hankow, sailed from New 
York for the field via Europe July 24. 

Miss Ruth Marie Smith, going out to 
marry Mr. Walter A. Taylor of Boone Uni- 
versity, sailed from Vancouver August 5), 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Bundy and child, 
returning to the field after furlough, sailed 
from San Francisco August 7. 

Mother Anita Mary, returning to the field 
after furlough, sailed from Vancouver Au- 
gust 5. 

SHANGHAI 

The Rev. Robert A. Magill and family, 
coming home on furlough, sailed from 
Shanghai June 27 and arrived at their home 
July 18. . 

Mr. Walter H. Taylor and family, return- 
ing to the United States on furlough, sailed 
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from Shanghai July 8 and arrived in San 
Francisco July 28. 

Mr. Robert T. Pollard, returning to the 
United States on furlough, sailed from 
Shanghai June 24 and arrived at his home 
July 18. 

The Rey. R. C. Wilson and his son Rob- 
ert, returning to the United States, sailed 
from Tee ee June 27 and arrived at their 
home July 1 

The Rev. Warren A. Seager and family, 
returning to the United States on furlough, 
sailed from Shanghai June 27 and arrived at 
their home July 18. 

Miss Louise H. Powers, returning to the 
United States on furlough, sailed from 
Shanghai June 27 and arrived at her home 
July 17. 

The Rev. Ernest H. Forster, returning to 
the field after furlough, sailed from San 
Francisco July 31. 

Mr. and Mrs. E.. Harrison King, return- 
ing to the field after furlough, sailed from 
Vancouver August 5 

Miss Ruth H. Richardson, going to teach at 
Mahan School, sailed from Vancouver Au- 
gust 5. 

Miss Helen G. Walker, going out to marry 
the Rev. F. Craighill Brown, sailed from 
San Francisco August 7 

Mr. Alexander G. Gilliam, going to teach 
in St. John’s University, sailed from San 
Francisco August 7 

Mr. Frederick J. Eastman, going to teach 
in St. John’s University, sailed from San 
Francisco August 7 


Norta ToKkyo 


Miss C. G. Heywood, returning to the 
field after special furlough, sailed from San 
Francisco July 24. 


HoNOLULU 
Miss Edith K. Fitch, going to teach in St. 


Andrew’s Priory, sailed from Los Angeles 
August 14. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. John H. Roblin, teacher, sailed from 
San Francisco August 7 


ALASKA 


Miss Bessie B. Blacknall, returning to the 
field after furlough, sailed from Seattle 
July 24. 

Miss Helen K. Lambert, a new appointee 
to Allakaket, sailed from Seattle July 24. 

Miss Adelaide E. Smith, a new appointee 
to Anvik, sailed from Seattle July 24. 

Deaconess A. G. Sterne, returning to the 
field after furlough, sailed from Seattle Au- 
gust 14. 

Miss Adelaide Duke, a new appointee to 
Fort Yukon, sailed from Seattle August 6. 

LIBERIA 


Miss Emily deW. Seaman arrived in New 
York July 26, 


Educational Division 
Wittram C. Srurcis, Ph.D., Secretary 


Read a Book 


*The Indians Today. By Flora W. 
Seymour (New York, Sanborn, 
1926). 

Indians of the Enchanted Desert. 
By Leo Crane (Boston, Little Brown, 
1925) $5.00. 


*Anglican Church Principles. By 


F. J. Foakes Jackson (New York, 


Macmillan. 1924). $2.25. 

*Available from the Lending 
Library of the Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

All books may be purchased at the 
prices noted, through The Book 
Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Remittances should ac- 
company all orders. 


Study Courses for Adults 


ARLY in the summer, the Committee on 

Adult Education issued its annual bul- 
letin of Study Courses for Adults for the 
coming year. A copy was sent to every 
clergyman of the Church in order that he 
might make as large a use as possible of the 
rich educational materials which the Na- 
tional Council prepares and recommends for 
use among its adult members each year. Now 
that vacation days are over, each parish will 
be actively directing its attention to its plans 
for the coming year. In these plans educa- 
tion, not only of the children but of the 
adults, men and women both, should have a 
large place. The bulletin on Study Courses 
for Adults for 1926-1927 will prove of in- 
valuable assistance in making these plans. 

As in previous years, the recommended 
courses are divided into two classes—gen- 
eral and special. The general course treats 
of the work of the Church as a whole and is 
especially recommended for study during the 
early autumn. The principal book for this 
course is The World Call to the Church 
(price 15 cents) a series of ten admirable 
discussion outlines covering every phase of 
the Church’s activities. The outlines are 
based on the General Church Program for 
1926-1928 (price 50 cents) which is recom- 
mended for collateral reading. 

The special courses consider in detail the 
various phases of the Church’s activities. 
They are prepared under the direction of 
the Department—Missions, Religious, 
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cational, Christian Social Service, or Field— 
concerned and as such are authoritative. 
One or more of these courses are recom- 
mended for study during Advent, Epiphany, 
or Lent. A detailed description of these will 
be given on this page later. 

Anyone who has mislaid his Bulletin or 
anyone who has not received a copy may 
secure one on application to The Book Store, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Ask for 


) Bulletin No. 54. 


Why Missionaries ? 


HY MISSIONARIES? is an oft-re- 

peated query. The replies are as vari- 
ous as the circumstances under which the 
question is voiced. Not often, however, does 
present an 
article of this nature, and when it does it 
is well worth noticing. The July, 1926, is- 
sue of Current History contains such an 
article under the title A_Good Word for 
Missionaries by Thomas Jesse Jones, who is 


well known for his educational surveys of 


Africa, the reports of which have been pub- 
lished under the titles Education m Africa 
and Education in East Africa. 

This article has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form under the title Why Missionaries? The 
Educational Division has secured a limited 


‘number of copies of this interesting pam- 


phlet and will be glad to send a copy free to 
any interested person upon application to the 
Assistant Educational Secretary, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Leidt, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Religious Education 


Tue Rev. Joun W. Suter, Jr., 
Executive Secretary 


Missionary Education 
Through the Birthday 
Thank Offering 


By Frances H. Withers 


O many of our Church boys and girls 

their birthdays have now an added sig- 
nificance. They are celebrated not only at 
home, but in church. The day is made 
memorable through the prayers of the 
Church School that God’s grace may 
strengthen the one whose birthday it 1s; 
through the prayers for the Bishop and 
people of Mexico, especially the teachers 
and pupils of the Hooker School; and 
through a Thank Offering given by the boy 
or girl to God the loving Father. Thus a 
religious experience gives the birthday a new 
importance. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


On a ranch in one of our western Mis- 
sionary Districts lived a small boy. It was 
too far away from town to permit him to 
attend the Church School, so he was taught 
at home. When the family moved to town 
his mother wished him to go to the Church 
School. He rebelled, though he finally went. 
The next visitation made by the Bishop hap- 
pened to be on the Sunday when this boy 
made his Birthday Thank Offering. When 
he came forward with it he knelt on the 
chancel step before the Bishop, who placed 
his hand upon the boy’s head, while the lat- 
ter said his birthday prayer. The school 
then said a prayer for him and one for 
Mexico. 

This made a great impression on the little 
fellow. Several Sundays later, when his 
o'der brother balked a bit about going to 
Church School, the said, “Aw, come on, of 
course you are going! I used to feel that 
way myself until that Sunday the Bishop was 
there and I knelt before him in church. I 
wouldn’t stay away from Sunday School now 
for anything.” His language was boyish, and 
there was no doubt about the sincerity of his 
attitude. 


£ 
i. 


ZI 


MODEL OF HOOKER SCHOOL 


Made by the Church School of St. John’s, Charles- 
town, Mass; Rev. Wolcott Cutler, rector 


OnE Way oF PRESENTING THE OFFERING 


This Church School presented its offering 
once a month. The offering box, a model of 
the Hooker School, as we hope it will be 
after 1928 with a second story on the middle 
wing and its east and west wing completed, 
was made by members of the Church School. 

The older girls dressed twelve small dolls, 
one for each month of the year. These 
stood outside the school gate at the be- 
ginning of the year. Each month one doll 
can enter the school yard if every member 
has given his Birthday Offering. The Birth- 
day Secretary looks up all birthdays in the 
echoollmales. ©The third Sunday in each 
month he gives the Birthday Thank Offer- 
ing envelope to those whose offering is due. 
On the fourth Sunday, the Hooker School 
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model is placed on the altar and those who 
make their offerings march up, receiving the 
prayer cards and-booklets as they enter the 
chancel. They place their envelopes in the 
box, and then unite in the Birthday Prayers 
before returning to their pews. The Secre- 
tary takes the offering and checks up the 
month’s list. If anyone has forgotten to 
make his offering the Secretary sends a post- 
card reminder. In case it is again forgotten 
he makes a personal appeal. 

During the month the Hooker School 
model is kept in the Children’s Corner, where 
adults as well as children are interested in 
watching the doll pupils “enter the school.” 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF MExIco 


In a Church School when the Hooker 
School was first presented as the objective of 
the Birthday Thank Offering for the present 
Triennium, two questions arose among a 
High School group “Why was the Hooker 
School chosen?” “Why should we help the 
Mexicans?” Upon talking this over the boys 
and girls found that they knew very little 
about Mexico, and that what they knew was 
only negative. Therefore they voted to find 
out more. 

What did they want to know? They de- 
cided to look for the good traits of the 
people, to find out something of the history 
and the romance of the country, the cus- 
toms, the games, what Mexico has that we 
have not, what Mexico can give us, what we 
can give Mexico, and what our Church is do- 
ing there. 

In order that the whole school might share 
in this project, it was suggested that each 
time a boy or girl made his offering he 
should tell one good thing about Mexico. 
The High School group, and in fact all the 
classes, began to look for articles, stories and 
pictures at home and at school. It was sur- 
prising how much they found that was of in- 
terest, and how gradually a feeling of 
friendship and understanding toward Mexico 
was developed. Each time the “one good 
thing” was told, the story was given in writ- 
ing to the Senior group, who incorporated it 
with pictures into a note book. At the end 
of the school year the questions were an- 
swered at “An Evening in Mexico’, with a 
pageant written by a group and an exhibition 
of pictures and other things that related to 
the subject. The opinion was voiced that 
there were many very real reasons why the 
Mexicans should be helped, and that the 
Hooker School was a great means to that 
end. They finished with a better under- 
standing of Mexico and its many problems, 
and with the resolve that next year they 
would make a further study of this inter- 
esting country. 


Tue Hooker ScHOOoL 


In spite of the disturbances in Mexico the 
Hooker School is going on its quiet way, 


fulfilling all the government requirements, 
receiving governmental commendation, and 
preparing its girls to take their part in the 
coming of the new Mexico. 

From a small beginning it has grown dur- 
ing the past four years in buildings, in en- 
rollment and in the character of its work; 
until at the close of the past year the gov- 
ernment teachers who came to give official 
examinations required by all schools were 
loud in their praise. 

Deaconess Newell says there is scarcely a _ 
girl in the school who would not answer, — 
when asked why she wanted an education, 
“Because I want to serve my people’. The — 
girls take it as a matter of course that they — 
will use their education in some way to bet-— 
ter the conditions of women and children. 

Is there any better way for the children 
of our Church to express their thankfulness 
for God’s loving care for them, than by 
helping their little brown brothers and sisters — 
across the border to learn to serve God 
through serving their neighbors? 

Further information regarding the Birth- 
day Thank Offering may be obtained by 
writing to the Department of Religious Edu- — 
cation at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
for leaflets 4537, 4538, 4539, 4540, 4541, 4542. 


Christian Social Service 


THe Rev. CHartes N. LATHROP 
Executive Secretary 


Labor Sunday 


(ie Sunday preceding Labor Day has 
come to be known as Labor Sunday and 
the Department of Christian Social Service 
is asking the heads of parishes throughout 
the country to talk to their congregations on 
that day on some phase of that enormous 
and complicated problem, the relation be- 
tween the Church and the social order. As 
that eminently sane and devout Churchman, 
Bishop Gailor, said in his address in open- 
ing the first National Conference on Chris- 
tian Social Service five years ago: 

“There are absolute compelling problems 
that force themselves upon us as Americans 
and as Christians today. As we look over 
our country let us ask ourselves: Are there 
any environments, any habits of life, any 
methods of living, any ways of doing busi- 
ness that directly contradict and destroy and 
deny this fundamental Christian idea of 
brotherhood? Are there any such conditions? 
Take our family life, for instance. We have 
a great and prosperous nation. We pride 
ourselves upon being today the foremost 
people in the flights of time. How about 
it? Does the sun rise and set today upon bet- 
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ter and purer and sweeter homes than in 
olden times? Is the marriage relation more 
secure? Is the fact of home, the 
thought of home, more sacred and: beautiful 
today than it used to be? If not, why not? 
What can you do to help the situation? 

“And the little children who are going to 
be the men and women who are going to 
take our places: how about the little chil- 
dren? Have they got their rights? In the 
first place, every child in the world has a 
right to be born, and, having been born, 
every child has a right to be happy and to 
be well, and to have the opportunity of 
development and advancement and self-ex- 
pression. .Is it true? Are there any places, 
then, are there any conditions prevailing any- 
where in the United States where little 
children who can’t help themselves suffer 
and are cramped by our neglect?” 

Any one of these questions might be the 
text for a profitable discourse. The task of 
the Department of Christian Social Service 
is to arouse the consciences of Churchmen 
on these and like problems. If this could 
be done in only a few of our parishes, Labor 
Sunday would cease to be only a name to 
many of our people—K. H. 


Department of Publicity 


Tue Rey. G. WarFIELD Hoses, 
Executive Secretary 


Diocesan News 


DIOCESAN paper should contain 

diocesan news. We all know this. But 
how can we publish diocesan news unless 
the clergy AND laity, or the clergy OR laity 
send it in? Of course, we might draw upon 
our imagination—and we modestly admit that 
we have a very vivid imagination—and 
write delightfully inspiring articles concern- 
ing the wonderful work being accomplished 
in our various parishes and missions. Such 
a procedure would give us entertaining fic- 
tion, but fiction is not genuine news. 

For example here is an example of what 
we might write—drawing upon our vivid 
imagination, of course— 

“St. Pancras Parish, Podunk. The 
Church School, which formerly had an at- 
tendance of 30, through the active personal 
work of the vestry, has increased within the 
past two months to 90; one of the most in- 
teresting features of which is a young men’s 
Bible class, organized and taught by the 
senior warden. The attendance at the early 
celebration of the Holy Communion, which 
formerly averaged 4, now averages So. “Mae 
parish has overpaid its. apportionment for 
General Missions, met its Diocesan Assess- 
ment in full, paid all its current expenses, 


increased its Rector’s salary and has a sub- 
stantial balance in its treasury. Every family 
in the parish subscribes for and reads The 
Crozier, The Living Church and THE SPIRIT 
or Missions.” 

Wouldn’t “diocesan news” of this character 
make our diocesan paper intensely inter- 
esting reading?—The Crozier, official organ 
of the Church in the Diocese of Nebraska. 


On behalf of THE Spirit or MISSIONS, our 
answer is emphatically “Yes !’—(Ed.) 


Field Department 


Tue Rey. R. Brann MItTcHELL, 
Executive Secretary 


How One Parish 
Worked It Out 


T. PAUL’S, Pawtucket, R. I., is a parish 
in an industrial city where, for most peo- 
ple, a day’s work means eight hours in the 
mill or factory. The Rev. R. A. Seilhamer 
is the rector. 
What follows is a reproduction of a letter 
sent out by that parish about two weeks 
prior to the annual Every Member Canvass: 


Fifteen Minutes ! 


[hee a short space of time! Many such 
periods in the day slip by absolutely unac- 
And yet much can happen in 
In Fifteen Minutes great 
decisions affecting the 
lives of thousands have 
been made; battles 
determining the 
fate of nations 
have been won or 
lost; individual 
struggles have 
reached their cli- 
max, the outcome 
of which has been 
indelibly stamped on 
character. Thus, short 
as this space of time is, 
its possibilities are very 


counted for. 
so brief a time. 


great! 

“Thy Kingdom 
come” is our daily 
prayer. Effective 


prayer requires action. 
What action can and 
should we take to make 
that prayer effective? 
There are many 
things we can personally do at hand, in our 
own parish and neighborhood, and our help 
in these directions is of inestimable impor- 
tance. But “Thy Kingdom come” means the 
whole world as well as our vicinity. To 
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spread the Kingdom, not only in the parish, 
but beyond, is our task>. How may we ac- 
complish this two-fold task? How may we 
get the utmost out of a very brief space of 
time? 

FORTUNATELY THERE IS A MEANS! We can 
do our share of God’s work (aside from 
personal word and example) while at the 
daily task. We can take part of that task, 
and translate it into condensed form, that is, 
money. Put to work in the parish and the 
Church’s missionary enterprise through the 
medium of money, our share expands itself 
into activity, accomplishing what we desire, 
in terms of human betterment. 

To meet our individual portion of our 
Church’s work requires each of us to ded- 


icate as a minimum about FirrEEN MINUTES 
of our daily working time to God, by giv- 
ing the fruits of that short period for His 
purposes. Those Fifteen Minutes com- 
pressed into money can be put to work by 
the Church in our name for God. 

Will you give Fifteen Minutes (perhaps 
some particular Fifteen Minutes) of every 
day’s work, and dedicate it to God, by trans- 
forming that ordinary daily labor of yours 
into gold, money, service, for the Master? 


Every NAME VISITATION CoMMITTEE. 
St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket. 


Fifteen Minutes a day dedicated to God in 
terms of money means about 3% of income. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


Miss Grace LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


A Widening Influence 
By Emily C. Tillotson 


URING the first week in June there was 
held at Raleigh, N. C., the annual St. 
Augustine’s Conference for Church Work- 
ers with an enrollment of about seventy-five 
clergy and representative Negro Churchmen 
and women from all parts of the country. 

The courses included the following: The 
Church's Program, conducted by the Rev. 
Louis G. Wood of the Field Department of 
the National Council; The Church and the 
Younger Generation, by the Rev. George M. 
Plaskett of East Orange, N. J.; The Young 
People’s Service League, by Mrs. Frank M. 
Challen, leader of young people’s work in 
the diocese of North Carolina; a Normal 
Discussion Class, by Miss Emily C. Tillot- 
son of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and a course 
on The Adolescent Child given by Mr. 
~ Everett Johnson of the faculty of St. Augus- 
tine’s Junior College. 

One feature of the Conference was quite 
new and should be of especial interest to 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary. In 
previous years the membership of the Con- 
ference consisted for the most part of the 
older and more experienced workers. This 
year an effort was made to bring young 
women, especially students. The result was 
gratifying. Students were present from St. 
Paul’s, Lawrenceville, Va. and Okolona, 
Miss.. and young teachers from schools in 
Lynchburg and Louisburg. 

The group stayed at the Bishop Tuttle 
Training School. taking their meals with the 
other delegates in the St. Augustine dining 
room. They were under the general direc- 
tion of Miss Bertha Richards. dean of the 
school, who with a committee had planned a 
special program consisting of the following 


courses: a Bible Class with particular 
emphasis on service, led by Mrs. Challen; a 
class on Social Service, the leader of which 
was Miss Margery Edwards who is in charge 
of that subject at the Bishop Tuttle School. 
In her class Miss Edwards was assisted by 
others, each an expert in his field. Mrs. T. 
W. Bickett presented Social Service from the 
point of view of the State, emphasizing the 
opportunities for service in the field; Miss 
Snodgrass of the faculty of the Bishop 
Tuttle School and St. Augustine’s spoke of 
the recreational needs of young people; and 
Mr. Trigg, principal of the Normal School 
at Method, North Carolina, presented the 
problems of the rural community and the 
need for trained workers. The subject of a 
third class was, What Does Christ Expect 
of Young People Today? This was led by 
Miss Grace H. Parker. Naticnal Field Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Oppor- 
tunity was given in this as in the other 
classes for questions and discussion. 

The young people shared with the other 
members of the Conference in the daily cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion and in the 
evening meetings. Their delight in the 
Bishop Tuttle School was good to see and 
their desire for its success, earnest and 
ardent. Some of them hope to enroll as stu- 
dents—all promised to bring the school to 
the attention of others. 

The Conference was entertained one 
afternoon at the Training School. an onnor- 
tunity being given to inspect the building, 
after which. at the conclusion of an inter- 
esting program, Miss Richards spoke, giv- 
ing the history of the undertaking and the 
aims and purposes of the school. A discus- 
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sion followed during which questions were 
asked and some points as to standards of 
admission, curriculum, positions for gradu- 
ates, etc., were talked over. The same sub- 
ject occupied the attention of the entire Con- 
ference at one of the evening sessions. Both 
meetings resulted in a better understanding 
of some points which had not been entirely 
clear, and a firmer resolution on the part of 
the Negro clergy and Church workers to 
further the interests of the school. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary would be gratified 
could they realize how wide-spread is the in- 
fluence of the school. 

During its first year, in addition to the 
regular classes, there have been held many 
meetings and conferences of significance. 
The attractive living-room, gift of the 
diocese of Massachusetts, has frequently 
been thrown open to the faculty and repre- 
sentatives of the student body at St. Augus- 
tine’s who have had the opportunity of listen- 
ing to visitors. Among these were Miss 
Lindley and Mrs. Wade from the Missions 
House and Miss Hilda Smith, sometime dean 
of women at Bryn Mawr, now active in the 
promotion of the summer courses offered by 
that college to young women in industry. 


Miss Smith spoke on the problems of the 
industrial worker. Later, Mrs. Allison of 
the New York School of Social Work, gave 
a talk on Social Service, its nature and the 
ever-widening opportunities for usefulness in 
that field. 

At Miss Richards’ invitation, Mrs. Hen- 
derson, whose contribution to all that con- 
cerns interracial subjects is well-known, and 
Mrs. Janie Porter Barrett, whose work for 
delinquent girls is one of the achievements 
of which the Negro race is justly proud, 
spoke each from her own angle on the efforts 
now being made toward a better understand- 
ing between the races. 

In addition to the St. Augustine’s group, 
there listened to these inspiring talks inter- 
ested white friends and Negro leaders, both 
men and women, from Raleigh and its vi- 
cinity. 

Other meetings, bringing together repre- 
sentatives of the two races, have been held 
from time to time. Such meetings must bear 
abundant fruit and their accomplishment in 
the friendly and homelike atmosphere of the 
School is not the least of the many worthy 
achievements of this center which the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has created. 


Veteran Missionary Enters the Life Eternal 
By Corinne Robinson 


D EACONESS HARRIET RAN- 
DOLPH PARKHILL of Orlando, 
Florida, passed on July 3rd from her 
long life of beautiful service for Christ 
on earth into the joy and peace of 
Paradise. The final service for her in 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, was held 
on Sunday, July 4th, with interment 
the following day at Jacksonville. 
Deaconess Parkhill was born in Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, on April 5, 1841. 
Through many years she gave devoted 
-care to her invalid mother and an aunt, 
until in 1899 her great desire was 
granted and she entered _the Church 
Training and Deaconess House, Phila- 
delphia, where she completed the two- 
year course with highest honors. 
Shortly after Bishop Gray took 
charge of the newly formed missionary 
district of Southern Florida, Deaconess 
Parkhill moved to Sanford and 
throughout his twenty-one years of self 
sacrificing labor, she was his efficient 
and invaluable helper, serving also as 


first diocesan secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in the district. 

Deaconess Parkhill always said it 
seemed her work to lay foundation 
stones upon which others built. Her 
pioneer work for the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary throughout Florida, and _ later 
through Southern Florida, attested 
this, as did her long labor for The 
Palm Branch, the diocesan organ of 
South Florida, which she started by 
her personal labor and interest in 1894, 
seeing urgent need for such publication. 

As a United Thank Offering Mis- 
sionary, she gave increasing service 
throughout the struggling mission field 
until failing eyesight became almost 
total blindness. This heavy cross was 
borne through her remaining years 
with cheerful patience. 

A devoted member of the Daughters 
of the King, the influence of her ex- 
ample in thought, word and deed re- 
mains a blessing wherever she was 
known. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. Address the Book Store, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 


Remittances should be made payable to LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


Devotional 
Prayers for Missions. 


51 A Litany for Missions. 


Offices of Intercession for the Church 


and Her Mission. 60c. 
Brazil 
525 Brazil. 
China 
Pen Sketches of Medical Missions in 
China. 15c. 
Cuba 
500 The Pearl of the Antilles. 
Handbooks on the Church’s Missions— 
I China. 40c. 
II Japan. 40c. 
III Philippines. 40c. 
IV Liberia. 40c. 
V West Indies. 50c 
Haiti 
505 Haiti. 
Indians 
600 The First Americans. 
Japan 
307 Missionary Problems and Policies in 
Japan. 20c. 
Liberia 
105 The Church’s Investment in Africa. 
s Mexico 
550 Mexico, the Land, the People and the 
Church. 
Panama Canal Zone 
577 The Panama Canal Zone. 
Philippines 
400 The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 
Porto Rico 
501 In the Track of the Trade Winds. 
Educational Division 
Church Dictionary (new and revised 
edition).  25c. 

3056 Program Meetings—What They Are and 

How to Organize Them. 
Foreign-Born Peoples in U. S. 

1506 Foreign-Born Americans Picture Book. 
Reduced from 75c. Free in limited 
quantities. 

1515 Americans All. 

1520 How to Reach the Foreign-Born, a prac- 


tical parish program (Bulletin No. 45). 


1 1526 


1532 


1533 
1535 
1536 


1539 
igh Jey 


Note. 
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970 


. Handbook, Foreigners or Friends. 


Friendliness. 


Friends Wanted. Masque of Christian 
Americanization. F. D. Graves. 25c. 
Neighbors in New York. 


Ice Cakes. 
The Nordic Nuisance. 


Intercessions and Thanksgivings. 

50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, Bi- 
lingual Prayer Leaflets in English and 
Greek,’ Hungarian, Polish, Swedish, 
Finnish, Italian, Armenian, Rouma- 
nian, Russian, Slovak and Syrian 
(Arabic). For hospital chaplains and 
parish clergy dealing with foreign- 
born. 15c. each. 

Re- 
duced price, 50c. 

Foreigner or Friends. 
Leaders. Free. 


Send for F. B. A. Free sample Set. 


Suggestions to 


Miscellaneous 


The Church and the World. 
Do You Know. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


5506 
5510 


5512 


5518 
5521 
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SERVICE 


Suggestions for Parish and Diocesan 
Social Service Organizations. 

The Social Task of the Church as Set 
jason by the Lambeth Conference of 

Suggested Social Service Program for 
Diocese and Parish with Three Papers 
of Constructive Value. (Bulletin 25. 

The Door Marked ‘Exit.’’ 


A Practical Program for Church Groups 
in Jail Work. 15c. 

Plain Points for Parish Practice 
Social Service. 

The Use of the Union Label. 
The Social Opportunity of the Church- 


in 


oe (Revised Edition.) 25c.; 5 for 
1.00. 

Suggestions for Leaders for above 
book, 10c. 


Proceedings of First National Con- 
ference (Milwaukee), 1921. 25c. 
Proceedings of Second National Con- 
ference (Wickford, R. I.), 1922. 25c. 
Proceedings of Third National Confer- 
ence (Washington, D. C.), 1923. 25e. 
Proceedings of Fourth National Con- 
ference (Toronto, Canada), 1924. 25c. 
Proceedings of Fifth National Con- 
ference (Manitou, Colorado), 1925, 
25¢. 

Proceedings of the Second Conference 
of Rural Clergy, 1924. Free. 

The Motion Picture Problem. 15c. 
The City Mission Idea. An Interpreta- 
tion by Dr. Jefferys. Free. ; 
Social Service Through the Parish, 
50c. By Dr. Brackett. 

Social Service at the General Conven- 
tion (1922). 

Social Service at the General Conven- 
tion of 1925. 

The Search for Peace. By Laura F 
Boyer. 25c 


2028 
2043 
2044 
2051 
2089 
2091 


2093 


2096 
2097 
2099 


2102 
2103 
2104 
2105 
2108 
2110 


2111 
2112 
2115 


*2117 
°2118 


2119 
2120 
2121 
2126 


A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Main Street and the New Jerusalem. 
Free. 


Imprisonment, Bernard Shaw. 


FIELD DEPARTMENT 
Bible Readings and Prayers. 
All America. 
Everywhere. 
Financial Pledge Card. 
Every Member Canvass: Why Annually? 


The Diocesan Training Institute for 
Leaders of Parish Conferences on the 
Church’s Mission. 


How to Prepare for Parish Conferences 
on the Church’s Mission. 


Proportionate Givers (enrollment card). 
Intercessors’ Enrollment Card. 


Suggestions to Canvassers 
Church’s Mission. 


(A) Faith and Prayer. 

(B) Money. 

(C) Some Results. 

(D) The Church’s Program. 

The Budget Dollar. 

Opening Service. (For Preaching Mis- 
sions.) 50c. per 100; $4.50 per 1,000. 

The Christian Home. 

“The Church’s Program.” 

“What Shall We Do Then?’ (Steward- 
ship.) 

Parish Finance Chart. (Analysis of 
Receipts and Disbursements.) 


Parish Finance Chart. (Analysis of 
Pledged Income.) 


Lay Leadership in the Church. 
How One Parish Did It. 
A Parson’s Handbook. 


Small Facsimile of Organization Chart. 
50c. per hundred. 


5c. 


for the 


Maps, set of two, 60c.; one of United 
States and one of the World. 


*Set of two—wall size; 60c. a set. Facsimile. 
30c, per hundred. 


12 
40 
52 


4002 
4005 


4010 
4502 


4503 
4504 
4505 
4507 
4518 
4519 
4522 
4525 


4527 
4528 


BULLETINS 
Parish Program Conferences. 
Group Organization in the Parish. 
The Parish Organized for Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Prayers for Religious Education. 


Heport of the Dept. of Religious Educa- 
on. 


Certificate of Enrollment, 
ers. 5c. 


Little Helpers’ 
Free. 


Little Helpers’ Prayer. Free. 

Little Helpers’ Mite Box (Paper). Free. 
The Service Prayer. Free. 

Little Helpers’ Mite Box (Wooden). 5c. 
Service Program. 50c. 

“Working Together.’’ 5c. 

Prayer for Leaders. Free. 


Prayer for Parents of the Little Helpers. 
Free. 


Benet for Leaders of Little Helpers. 
iC. 


Ideals of Parenthood. 


Little Help- 


Prayer for Leaders. 


Free. 


4529 


4532 
4537 
4538 
4540 
4541 
4543 
4544 
4545 


4546 
4549 
4600 


4900 


14 
27 


29 


47 
48 


Questions and Answers on Little Helr- 
ers. Free. 


The Five Fields of Service. 
Birthday Thank Offering Envelope. 
Our Birthday Thank Offering. 
Birthday Thank Offering Prayer. 
My Birthday Prayer. 

The Little Helpers’ Offering. 

The Little Helpers’ Companion. 


The Program of Service for Boys and 
Girls. 


Service in the Five Fields. 
The Little Helpers. 


Some Questions. 
Week-Day Religious Instruction. 


Daily Vacation Bible School. 


Bulletins—Free 
Theological Text Books. 


The Immigrant Child and Church 
School. 
Report of Commission on Provincial Or- 


ganization. 
Church Boarding Schools. 


Syllabus of Theological Studies and Ex- 
aminations. 


LITERATURE OFFICE 
Mission Packets Loaned for Two Weeks. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Per Per 

W.A. 9g Bible Readings Copy 100 

W.A. 10 A Message ....cecseeeese 20 $1.00 

W.A. 12 Supply Department ....... 2c 1.50 

W.A. 15 Minutes of Business Meet- 
ings at New Orleans..... 10¢ 

W.A. 19 Noon-Day Meditations ... 10c 

W.A. 20 A Handbook 20c. 

W.A. 21 Suggestions for Educa- 
tional Secretaries ......... 2c 1.50 

W.A. 22 How to Lead a Discus- 

Sion Group ......cceesseees 2C 1.50 

W.A. 26 <A Devotional Exercise. 

W.A. 30-31-32. Suggestions for 
Presidents, Secret aries, 
Treasurers. 5c. a Set. 

W.A. 39 The Devotional Life....... 5c 

W.A. 42 Promoting Co-operation in 
the work of the Church.... 2c 1.50 

W.A. 45 A Mamnuall soc cissicics ste creretevaicrs 25 

W.A. 94 The Educational Oppor- 
tunity of the Supply De- 
partment ........ SSacopodda ry. Bhs) 

W.A. 100 U. T. O. Resortion and 
Prayer) Card frescos stents + le -60 

W.A. 101 The Gift of a Thankful 
Heart ....... Sagon00dde soos 20 «1.00 

W.A. 106 1889-1928? A Record and a 
THOpe Byccasicisiei sitesi vicciecince OC mms. 00 

W.A. 108 U.T.O. Box. Free. 

W.A. 112 That All May Give Thanks 2c_ 1.50 

W.A. 114 The United Thank Offering 2c 1.50 

W.A. 116 Spiritual Value of the U. 

LOROS Heuocadocoudooaccaased ye an) 

W.A. 117 ~U. T. O. Catechism....... 2c 1.00 

W.A. 121 Prayer for the Woman's 
Auxillary. vc:icc cccsceee sche (LC -60 

W.A. 140 Corporate Gift—Six Appealing Ob- 
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jects. 


An Insurance Policy is an Asset of 
Great Value 


The holder of an insurance policy has a simple, straightfor- 
ward contract that assures the payment of a specific sum of 
money at the time when it is most needed. The value of the 
contract cannot be destroyed. It is sure, definite and simple,— 
unencumbered by vague or uncertain qualifications. 


The cost of purchasing such a contract has been 
reduced to the lowest terms by this Corporation, 
which offers its policies at net rates to clergymen 
and their families and to lay-workers and their 
families. 


All inquiries should be addressed direct to 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 
14 Wall Street, New York 


(Operated under the supervision of the Trustees of The Church Pension Fund) 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about 
the work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. It is indis- 
pensable to the Church man and Church woman. 

As THE Spirit or Missions is a missionary publication and 1s not published 
for financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and 
adding to our list of subscribers. 

Subscription Rate: In U. S. $1.00 a year. Canada and Foreign $1.25. 


Tue Spirit oF MISSIONS 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. eeeeeaceceseserseeeees 192....% 
Enclosed find $...........++- for a year’s subscription for THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions, to begin with the ........+sssseeeeees number. 
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Kindly mention Tux Sprrit or Mrsstons when writing to advertisers. 509 


Lack of Funds Threatened 
to Stop This Work 


| Then the Church Building Fund Stepped in 


Two Hundred Similar Crises Need to Be 
i Averted Now, But Limited Funds Prevent 


One of the best allies of the Department of 
Missions is the American Church Building 
Fund Commission —Jokn [7. Wood, D.C.L. 


The Goal—January 1, 1927 . . . . $1,000,000 
Available. 8] Sea. a ne 750,000 


AME=RICAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND COMMISSION, 
281 FourtH AvENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


Bncloseds nnd chee asnore haan eee to assist the Church Building 
I'und to reach its Goal. 
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The Altar of the Chapel at St. Bartholomew's, Chicago 
—a typical example of Spaulding design. 


HP CUPRGY ASANO LAITY, ARE CINVILED TO 
CONSULT OUR ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 
RELATIVE TO ANY CONTEMPLATED CHANGES 
OR ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS.- DESIGNS AND SKETCHES 
GUADLY SUBMITTED. WHEN DESIRED WE 
ARE PLEASED TO OFFER SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MEMORIALS AND THANK OFFERINGS. 


Shetches and e-timates on Stained Glass Windows 
from the most noted Ecclesiastical Studios 


SPAULDING & COMPANY 


Representing The Gorham Co.'s Ecclesiastical Department 


Michigan Avenue at Van Buren Street CHICAGO 


THOMA 


IUNINTI 
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E SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 
NEW YORK 


: To the Clergy 


Why Not Receive Extra Copies 
Every Month As Well 
As In Lent? 


Your Wardens, Vestrymen, Teachers, need to know about 
the work of the whole Church, at home and abroad— 
a statement not open to argument. The practical, easy, 


time-saving, inexpensive way to obtain this essential in- 
formation is by reading THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


Surely every Warden, Vestryman, and all officers and 
teachers in your Church School should be readers of the 
official magazine of the Church. 


To encourage this most useful practice, a special “Bundle 
Plan” is offered. Ten or more copies will be sent to one 
address at 75 cents per subscription—6Y4 cents per copy 
—if paid in advance. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $...... for which kindly enter our order for .... 
copies of THE Spirit oF Missions, to be sent for one year beginning 


with the..... issue to: 


Ordered: by. ..4 oes cee 5 bb tbnany 4) eeta lets (ni ies plothteea ane ens en 
Address... .4..4.50 5 ee Parish <3. ae eee 
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